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1. INTRODUCTION 



Getting students out of the class- 
room and into working world situ- 
ations during the junior and sen- 
ior high school years is one of 
the most effective strategies, 
available for helping them to 
broaden their career aspirations 
and to make realistic career 
choices. To many students, out- 
of school experience is also a 
motivating force for doing better 
academic work ^ school. 

Unfortunately, turning the good 
idea of out-of-school experience 
into actual programs has some com- 
plications, and the complications 
too frequently prevent administra- 
tors , teachers, and counselors 
from going further than saying, 
/'Yes, it U a good idea, but.... J* 
This Program Pla nning Guide is 
designed to diminish the ''but...*' 
kind of resistance by suggesting 
several easily adaptable curricu- 
lum^'lnodels for out-of-school pro- 
grams to augment traditional school 
courses. Through participating in 
one or more of the models students . 
can : 

• discover the possibilities 
for working within one's 
own community 

* explore educational and 
career options in the Arts 
and Humanities occupations 



• recognize the skills required 
to pursue a particular occu- 
pation 

• apply and test skills learned 
in the classroom in a work 
setting 

• assume responsibility for 
interacting and working with 
adults 

• understand the many factors 
that affect and are afftcted 
by an occupation (e.g., life- 
style, skills, personality 
traits, talents j income, etc,) 

An early step in initiating out- 
of- school programs is to. survey 
the coimnunity to determine what 
organisations and people are avail 
able to help the schools by pro- 
viding sites for various experi- 
ences. Chapter Two of the Guide 
describes a method for conducting 
a preliminary survey of community 
resources. 

Chapter Three describes curricu- 
lum models. Some of these arc 
short-term activities which mainly 
help students explore Arts and 
Humanities careers; activities 
such as interviewing workers, 
shadowing workers, and going on 
jfigld trips can easily be intro- 
duced into the regular curriculum. 
Requiring mbre commitment on the 
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student's part, but little par- 
ticipation by school system per- 
sonnel, is the model involving 
private study , youth groups , and 
sununer camps as sources of out- 
of-school experience. Long-term 
experiences require a high level 
of motivation on the part of the 
student and an egual commitment 
by educators and the cooperating 
workers; often these extended pro- 
grams incorporate skills prepara- 
tion elements. Included are cur- 
riculum models for the following 
long-term experiences: 

• independent study or 
volunteer project 

• teacher aides and student 
tutors 

• internship 

' apprenticeship. 

Chapter Three presents for each 
curri culum model these components i 

A. General Information 

— . ^- ^ 

1. Curriculum Design: Jndi- 
■ cates whether the experience 

could be infused into an exist- 
ing course or become a separate 
curriculum^ replacing one or 
' more classes in the student's 
daily schedule 

2. .Grade Levels Suggests 
appropriate grade levels 

3. Credit, Salary: Suggests 
the amount of academic credit 
^warded to participating stu- 
dents.. Some of the long-term 
experiences will merit one or 
more full course credits; ^ther 
experiences may serve as par- 
tial credit for an assignment 
within a single course. Cri- 
teria for measuring and award- 
ing credit will differ greatly 
from school to school* While 
most of the out-of-school 




activities described in this/ 
Guide award credit rather than 
salary, placing certain students 
in salaried positions may stimu- 
late their motivation and com- 
mitment, IVhen this appears ap- 
propriatOj the work-study coor- 
dinator can help ,in making ar- 
rangements * 

4. Time Commitment: Suggests 
the amount of time necessary for 
effective participation* One 
model may involve a full-time 
commitment for two to 18 weeks. 
Another.. may require only a few 
hours of "homework'* time after 
school, A third may demand a 
single day or half-day commit- 
ment , or a series of single day 
commitments, 

B, Description 

The special characteristics of 
each mpde.l are described^ includ- 
ing' advantagas and disadvantages, 
and planning requ/irements . Over- 
all^ considerations in coordinating 
and' monitoring coiranunity experi- 
ences are described in Chapter 
Four. 

C, Objectives and Student 
ActTvities " 

This section suggests curriculum.— 
objectives and activities. For 
example J an activity or an evalu- 
ation report may differ according 
to the class in which ir*is used^ 
and might consist of a newspaper 
by a journalism student, a skit 
by a drama student^ a "chapter" 
for a history text by a his'tory 
student, or a pamphlet by a gra- 
phic design student* 

D, Supplementary Resources 

Included only for selected models, 
the content of this section varies 
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Suggested independent study topics 
are included in some raodels, Othr 
ers have sample forms related to 
the experience. Several models 
include case studies to give the 
school coordinator additional 
ideas for planning the out-o£- 
school program; students expres- 
sing interest in Arts and Humani- 
ties careers will benefit from 
reading the case studies'* 

^ 

Chapter Four of this Program Plan- 
ning Guide offers planning and 
coordinating suggestions in such 
areas as fundings, legal considera- 
tionsj union relationships, re- 
cruiting and preparing students, 
and monitoring and evaluating pro- 
grams for out-df-school experience. 
Concluding the chapter are brief 
descriptions of several programs 
which link Arts and Humanities 
workers with the school sy^stem. 

Three appendices will assist 
educators j students, and workers 
interested in out-of-school ex- 
perience* These arc: 

A. Possible conununity sites 
for out- of- school programs 

B. Selected^ unions involved in 
Arts and Humanities occupa- 
tions 

C- A list of State Arts Coun- 
cils. The Councils not only 
award financial grants to 
school systems but can also 
help educators with limited^ 
local sites for out-of- 
school programs get in touch 
with appropriate workers in 
other communities who could 
^assist in a program. 



Definitions of several terms 
which are used frequently in the 
text include: 

Models - curriculum design for 
8 types of out-of-school 
experiences 

Resource File - file containing 
information on potential out- 
of-school experience sites; 
maintained by school coor- 
dinator ' 

School Coordinator - teacher or 
counselor (or other school 
personnel) who assumes the 
responsibility for planning 
and monitoring out-of-school 
experiences 

Site Sponsor or Supervisor - 
community member who monitors 
the student assigned to a site 
within the community 

Statement of Agreement - document 
drawn up by school coordinator, 
student, and site sponsor out- 
lining the responsibilities of 
all persons involvedj directly 
or indirectly, in the out-of- 
school experience. 

The Guide is directed to the 
school administrator who wishes to 
initiate a program at the junior 
or senior high school leVel and to 
the teacher or cpunselor who as- 
sumes the responsibility of con- 
ducting such a programv Tntererited 
community members, parents, school 
board members, state arts councils, 
and state departments of educa- 
tion may also find the Guide to be 
a useful planning and resource 
tool. Students will find ideas, 
suggestions, or inspiration in 
descriptions of out-of-school 
programs . 
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Exploring Arts and Hujnanities 
Careers in t ' le Conununity: a Pro- 
grain Planning Guide and its com- 
panion docujnents were researched, 
written^ and pilot-tested during 
1974-76 as one of the 15 occupa- 
tional cluster curriculum d-. ;elop- 
ment projects funded by the U.S. 



Office of Education to facilitate 
career education. Aflthough the 
G uide points to out-of-school ex- 
periences in Arts and Humanities 
occupations J the program possibil- 
ities can easily be adapted for 
careers in any occupational cluster. 
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2. A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 
TO IDENTIFY CO^^MUNITY RESOURCES 



Before establishing a systematic 
or even an informal out-of-school 
program for exploring Arts and' 
Humanities careers j educators 
must know what organizations and 
which individuals in the commun- 
ity could assist school systems. 
A preliminary survey identifies 
potential sites for aut-of-^school 
experience; iater^ these sites' 
can be approached to determine 
the level of responsibility that 
a potential site sponsor would ^ 
assume. 

Although a teacher/ counselor 
can conduct the preliminary sur- 
vey alone (except in metropolitan 
areas) ^ there are good reasons to 
include students in this task. 
The benefits to students are in 

• understanding the wide range 
of \Arts and Humanities occu- 
pations 

• developing knowledge about 
Arts and Humanities oppor- 
tunities within their com- 
munity 

• learning to gather informa- 
tion systematically as a 
preliminary step in job ^ 
seeking 

• increasing their motivation ^ 
to continue in school and 
participate in out-of-school 
experience 



• reducing their sense of iso- 
lation from the community 

* apprecimting aspects of their 

: community which make it unique. 

> Looking at the Community 

The teacher/counselor and students 
can conduct the preliminary survey 
as a class assignment or as a vol- 
unteer project. The first step 
in understanding the range of oc- 
cupations in the Arts md Humani- 
ties and the possible work set- 
tings for. them consists of examin- 
ing Appendix Ai Suggested Sites 
=for Out-of-School Experiences. 
Excellent sources of ideas about 

" local workers and sites are^ 
friends 5 parents, teachers ^ want- 
ads in newspapers^ loual govern- 
ment, civic organizations (e^g. 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club) , 
museums 5 libraries^ public and 
private educational institutions , 
professional organisations, union 
locals, telephone directory Yel- 

^ low Pages. 

The surveyors should seek self- 
employed and free-lance workers as 
well as those working for business 
or cultural institutions. For ex= 
ample, free-lance artists may be 
located through local art councils, 
professional art associations, 
school art teachers, printing 
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conipanies, and adult education 
programs ♦ 

To make the actual compilation^ 
easier, each student could choose 
one field (e.g., writing) and con- 
centrate on discovering the local 
work places and practicing workers 
in that field. Personal visits^ 
telephone calls, and letters are 
possible methods of acci^ulating 
specific names and titles* The 
following sample survey form is 
a means of recording information 



about general types of employers , 
local business eKamples, and names 
and titles of employed and free- 
4 an c e wo rk ers , 

The list of community resources 
gleaned from a survey is vital for 
. conducting most of the out-of- 
school experience modpls described 
in this sectioni and most teachers, 
coordinators, and students are 
pleasantly surprised by the posi- 
tive response from members. of the 
coiranunity. 



Student's Name: 



Sample Survey Form 
Date: 



Do you 
know 



Type of Employer 

who might hire a Employers in Person employed 

Writei Middletown iji organization Self-employed this 

(occupation) (coiiiiunity)" (name and title) or free-lance person? 



Newspaper 



"Dai ly Grind" 
201 South St, 
Mi dd I ©town 
302-7564 



Perci va I Book^ 
ass't editor 



Yes 



Newspaper 



"Morni ng Bee" 
304 Sqoop Ave. 
Mi dd I etown 
398-2104 



Don't know 



\ S,0. Teric 
Poet 

22 Jones Run.^ 
MI dd I etown 
. 489-3125 



Yes 



Tv Station 



WXYZ 

55^MaIn St. 
MI dd I etown 
899-2462. 



Sam Facts 
cont I nu i ty 
wr i ter 



No 
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Contacting Potential Rasources 



After the survey has identified 
possible resources in the com- 
munity, tKe teacher/counselor can 
draft a form' letter to be sent to 
1 all potential sites. The letter 
I should describe the goals of the 
out-of-school programs in the . 
context, of , careex-eiucation, so= 
;iicit the support of the individ- 
^•^jual or the organization, and 



describe generally the expectations 
for students and. for those who 
cooperate, / 

The coordinator should enclose 

J so a brief questionnaire fdr 
mpletion and return by interest- 
individuals or organisations. 
The following form is a potential 
model : . ' 



' ^ ^ S^ple Questionnaire ; ■ _ 

/ Potential Site Representatives - ; 

for Out-of-School Experiences in Arts and Hiunanitles Occupations 



1 . Name : 



1\ 
3. 



Data: 



Occupational Title i 



\ I, 



iiame of Business (specify if self-employed or free-lance 



4. Business Phone: 



5 , Bus ines s Addres s : 

6. Briefly describe your work: 



7., Would you be willing to come, to^ 



CName of School) 



to discuss your work and interfests with studenti? ' Yes N o 

Would you be willing to have a student interview you about your 

- work? - „ / - Yes _ No 



Would you be willing to be bbserved by 
working? . 



a student while you are 
Yes No 



■ \ ■ . . - ■■■■ ...... 

lit, Wolild you (or another member o£ your organization involved intthe 
Arts and Humanities) be willing to serve as a site sponsor oy 
si^ervisor for students interested in exploring ydur^ field? c:^ 

_2 Yes 5 as a site supervisor during regular working hours / 
Yes, as an independent study advisor 

Yes, as a tutor or private teacher P aid Volunteer 



Yes, as an employer for a work- study student 

Please tell me more ; 

No 



Preparing a File 
of Coimnunity Resources 

This completed questionnaire can ; 
form the basis of a continually 
updated and comprehensive file 
of Information 4 which serves as 
:a resource for/ students wishing 
to pai^ticip^atd in out=o£-schobl 
activities and for teachers pian^ 
ning'to incorporate such experi= 
ences into the curriculum, A 
central location (inja schpol 
library or career center, fo^ 
example) will provide easy access 
to the school community* The file 
should include initially the fdl- . 
lowing information for each entiy: 

1,^ Name of resource or 
contact person 

2< Organisation (if 
applicable) 

is. Field, special knowledge 

4/ Busihess phone 

5/ Business address 

6. A copy of the respondent's 
questionnaire. 

Once a basic file existSj the. 
coordinator can contact interest- 
ed respondents to gather further 
-iiif o ma t ion . ^ A -t-th4s- Mitte-t4^e- 



coordinator can more fully describ 
the responsibilities of a site sup 
ervispr and the objectives of the 
curricuium models in which the 
respondent is interested. The 
coordinator should outline the re- 
quiremehts of the model according 
to local school standards while , 
encouraging the respondent to sug- 
gest other learning objectives, 
activities, and evaluation proced- 
ures based on special ^knowledge of 
a particular field, 

s If the respondent is enthusias- 
tic about the program, yet is un- 
able to serve as the site super- 
visor> he/she should suggest sup- 
ervisors within the organization. 
Management- level respondents may 
agree wholeheartedly with the pur- 
poses of the program, yet may 
riever expect to work personally 
with students. The enthusiasm of 
an owner or director jnay not 
"travel well" down the organisa- 
tional hierarchy. Therefore, the;, 
people having^direct contact with 
the students must. agree to the 
concept and paTticipate in the 
planning. The, school coordinator 
and site sponsor should agree on 
a series of learning objectives 
and activities for review by the 
louden t s-and—t-h^-apprQpMfa% € 



school personnel. 



Maintairiing the Resourc© File 



To expand the usefulness \b£ the resource file, the 
coordinator /cduia -a^ entry to include the 

following: I 



Site Sponsor 
Name • 



The named site sponsor 

a. will supervisee 

, ^Student intern or 

apprentice 

Student tutor 



Field trip i 

Maximum size of group 



Title: 



Student volunteer 



Student teacher aide 



Independent study 
Number of students 



e . 



will hire and supervise: 
^Work-study student 



(salary 



_/hrO 



will offer: 

^ ^Private lessons 

Number of students 
Cost to students 



Student for summer job 
(salary ' /hrO ^ 



Summer programs or camp. 

i 

Cost 'to students 



Available scholarships 



Available scholar- 
ships 



will agree: 

to be interviewed by student 
to be shadowed by student . 

to lead seminar in classroom regarding 

""7 • . \ /" field' 

~ ■ • occupation 

will volunteer: ^ _to teach a mini-cburse 

Number of students Course title 
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When applicable, describe the possible curriculum model eContent j 
student's responsibility j duration of experience, special con- 
siderations , or rules, etc,) - ■ . - 



As it is collected, additional information concerning each; :sit& sho 
be added: , ' . 

4. Name of studentCs) involved in particuraT experience 

5. Duration of experience (Include dates) ^ • . , 

6. ; Brief summary of the experience / ^ 

7. :! Student (s^ ' evaluation of the experience jfsee sample student 

evaluation form) ^ . ^ f , • " 

8; Site sponsor's evaluation of experience ^ee sampljb sponsor's 
evaluation form) ' • . 

9, Comments J summary by program coordinator . / ■ / 

10, .If not willing to work with students after first expeijience, 
why not? Contact again later? When? ' / ./ 



vOt. course,, file entries foi* site sponsor^' unwilling 
or unable to offer future^ opportunities to students 
in gaining out-of-school /experience should be re^ 
moved from the fi^e, as should entries for sjponsdrs 
who did not work satisfactorily with students* f It 
is also important not to overburden those site|fspon- 
sors who do an especially effective job with'^students , 
Keeping tKe file current will be a crucial elilnent in 
the success, of out-of-school programs. f , 
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'3. CURRICULUM MODELS 
FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 



MODEL I ' INTERVIEWING PEOPLE 
WHO WORK^ IN ARTS AND HUMANITIES pCpUPATIONS 



General Information 

— 7^ - - - ~ 

• Curriculum Design: Infusion 
into existing course curriculuiii 



Grimes ; 
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• Partial .credit within course 
currtculum; no salary 

* Time Commitment varies accord- 
ing to length of interview and 
number of interviews assigned 
per student 

Description 

Interviewing is an effective ^and 
uncomplicated way for students to 
explore career possibilities. In 
class, students develop a series 
of questions appropriate for' 
gathering information .from prac- ' 
tiiioners in Arts and Humanities 
fields regarding their work. 
Each student is then responsible 
for scheduling and completing' a 
series of interviews with speci- 
fied workers. The^ interviews can 
be conductpd =:by individual stu- ^ 
dents or very small groups. 



Advantages . . ^ ■ ■ 

, - ' 'J 

Developing the interview schedule 

shows students how to collect as 
much information as.pDssible with- 
in a limited amount of time. The 
actual interviewing process gives 
them a structur|d opportunity to 
meet and talk with individuals who 
''know what they are talking about'^ 

who have experienced "the high 
points and the problems involved 
in a given occupation and the 
life-style that ioes with it. 
These are people who can offer' the 
student concrete advice about edu= 
cation or trainihg, about the 
skills required^ and about what^ 
ever personality traits it may be 
helpful to cultivate. By talking 
with more thai> one person working 
in similar types of occupations, - 
each student can compare the re- 
sponses, and therefore develop at 
least a rough sense of what such 
a career might involve. 

Disadvantages 

Actually locatiug people who aro^ 
willing to be interviewed may not 
be easy, unless^ the teacher/ coun- 
selor has previously conipiled a 
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resburce listing of interested 
conununity members. Without hay- 
ing such groundwork laid for them^ 
students may need assistance in 
locating potential interviewees. 

Qbjeetives j 
Sufigested Student Activities ^ ^ 
Suggested Evaluation . 

Objective I 

To encourage students :to develop 
their own questions regarding 
occupations in .the Arts and 
Humanities. 

Suggested Activities - Present / ^ 
the overall interviewing assign- 
ment to the students in the con- 
text of career educationV;^ Ask 
them to compile ;an individual 
list of questions for. which they 
would like to have answers if 
th^y were actually about to 
lect, an occupation o r a j ob , ^ 
Explain that Jthe . questions will 
be used to gather infoCTnation 
from the best people, to answer 
these questions , the^ practition-^ 
ers in the field. If students 
have problems With writing ques- 
tions* suggest that they begin 
with a series of categories 
covering the many angles of Work- 
for eocample, education or train^ 
ing requirements^, adva;iitages or. 
disadvantages, work settings sal-- c 
ary range, job tasks, skills re- 
quired, special "character'^ traits , 
advancement, and related leisure 
time activities. (See sample 
questionnaire J p. 14 0 



Objective II 

To introd';ce students to interview-^ 
ing as a technique for seeking = 
answers to the questions they may. 
have regarding careers. 

Suggested Activities - Review the 
questions in class ana develop a 
composite interview' schedule* 
Have students assess the value of 
each question, especially in terms 
of its approf ridteness . For in-- 
stanpej the student might corned up 
with' the^ following question regard- 
ing career advancement: "What 
type of job would you look for if 
you. wanted more respcnsibility and 
increased^ salary?'? For a. teacher 
or lawyer, this question v;ould be 
perfectly appropriate", ' If the. 
question v/ere put to a craftsper- 
son, however, who | works alone rr i 
. has chosen a very ^frugal life, he/ 
she might just la^gh and say, 
''None,*^ or */Are you kidding?" On . 
the other hand, a! craftspersori 
might be more than happy to talk^ 
about personal goals and standards' 
of excelltencef or about personal 
criteria for advancement » as long 
as the question was' phrased^ to pro- 
vide an opening for such a response. 

After the final: interview sched- 
ule has been compiled and discussed, 

A have the students role-play an in- 
terview with one s tudentv perform- 

"ing the student and a second^ the 
interviewee. ^ The class cm break . 
down intQ small groups so, that 
each student has a chance to par- 
ticipate. The students might first 
rqle-play^ ^ 

• They^itial telephone contact 
. - in fefhich they explain the 

assignment, mention the time . 
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/ involved, ask whether the 
/ practitionerj/is willing to 
V participate and if they can 
arrange\a mutually conven- 

to meet. The pros- 
[lethihg as simple 
call between a 
id an adult can ^ 
Lety f5r a young 

^ some of this 

can be relieved by a simil- 
lated- "practice run.'' 

* The actual interview. ' This 
would give the 'students the 
opportunity to tiy out the 
questions, and perhaps be- . 
gin to feel a little les| 
awkward about • the unf ami liar 
role of an interviewtr . 

After role=playing- the inter- 
view,- the studerits should talk 
about Weaknesses tliey sensed iti 
the quas;tionSj /as well as about 
the changes or/ additions they ? 
feel could improve the interview 
schedule. This might involve add- 
ing explanati/bns or shout probing 
questions jto/be used irtvcase the 
worker being interviewed is con- 
fused about a particular question 
or hesitant to answer. Students 
,can^ add additional "probes^* spon- 
taneously when, they conduct actu- 
al interviews in the community.. 



Objective III ' \ . 

To give students the opportunity 
to arrange for anascornp I ete In-- 
tervlews with practr tloners jn 
Arts and Humanities fields. 

Suggested Activity - Ask each 
studenj: to select an occupation 
DT group: of occupations in. an 
Arts and Humanities field 'for 
which they would like to set' up 
an interview. Assign students to 
schedule and con^lete a >specified 
niunber of interviews witli^ practi- 
tioners in the chosen fiel\ 



StKlerits should be asked t^^ re- 
cord the interview. in some way, 
either by taking notes j- ;taping .the 
conversation, or by video taping,. 
Students inte^rested in.^phptography 
might aisq wish to photograph or 
film the practitioners-^^k^fe^A^?o^k ^ 

Students should bfe encouraged to 
review their notes or summariEe a 
taped conversation soon after^the; 
interview is completed. Each stu-^ 
dent should also be ready to pre- 
sent the information to the class 
in some manner [written summary, 
film, yideotape, 'etc.) and to dis- 
cuss the knowledge and insights 
gained^, both from the practitipner 
and. from the interviei^ process 
itself. 1 

jested Evaluation for Objectives 
tl, and III - Thf studeijt should 
evaluated on the basts of sat- 
isfactory completion of the inter- 
views and the summar>^ presentation 
to the cl^^^ ^ 
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Sainpre Interview Schedule 

Description of Work / [ 

1. What is your title? 

2. Please describe your work briefly. ..^ 

3. .What type of work activities do you participate in during \ 

an ordinary day? , week? ' 

4. After normal working hours what type of activities do you ^ 
participate in that enhance your work? 

5. Do you work for others or for yourself? 

6. Do you earn a good^ 'Wequate^ or poor income? What factors 
affect your incoma? ,/ ' , ' - 

7. Do you belong to a union or professional organiEation? 
(If yes, please describe* 3; 

Education and Training ^ ^ ^ 

8. What /Special skills. or knowledge does your work require?' 

9. Do you need special licensing or certification for this 
work? ' . , . 

10. What kind of education orjtfaining was necessary to acquire 
the skills and knowledge for your work? , Where can one get 
this education or training? : \ , 

11. How long do^s it' take to complete? How. much does it cost? 

12. What high school courses and activities would you suggest 
for someone interested in this work? 

Career Ladders and '\Latt ices ^ . , 

13. How did you select this.wbrk (or this particular job]? 

14. What does it mean to advance in this type of work? 

15. Is your work temporary or permanent? 

16. In which parts, of the U.S. .could you pursue this type 
of work? • , 

17. What else could you be doing with youy ski^lls and knowledge 

18. In what other settings coluld you find/ similar work? 

19. Do you know of any summer or part- timi jobs available in 
this field of work? 

20. What affects the job market in this type of work? 



Personal Attitudes = 

21, . Why did you choose this type of work? - (if different from l3) 

Did anyone influence your decision? 

22, Do you like yoir work? Why or why not? 

23, What are .the advantages .of your work? The disadvantages? 

24, Do you have any special suggestions or advice for .someone 
interested in your field? ' . 
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, '/ MODEL. II 

' ' ^ v*= ' ^ 7 '" ■ 

, G ener a 1 V/I n forma t i on 

• Curriculum'^Deslgn: Infusion 
into ari' "existing ^course 

• Grades 7 - 12 

* Partial credit within course 
curriculum;:; no salary 

'/_ ' ' " ' ^ 

* TiW Coiranitnient : One 2 - 10 

hour periods or a series of ^ 
2 10 hour periods 

/ Description 

"Shadowing" is a term used to 
designate a brief 6ut-of^school 
experiencejln which>the student 
spends twd^b ten jiours observing 
and talking with a selected prac^ 
titioner #ther orl hir place of 
work. The activity ^may be limit- 
ed to the working 'day or else ex- 
,ten3ed into non-working hours to 
give the studeri/t an expanded view 
of the ralationship betweeq work 
and leisure time i and to provide 
the opportunity, for more inter- 
action between the student and 



- SHADOWING 



' the worket. The overall purpose 
of shadowing is to introduce stu-^ 
dents to the variety of on-the-job 
tasks for whidh a worker is respon- 

■ sibie, ^ ■ \ I: ^ ^ ^ ; . 

Advantages 

Besides serving to introduce stu- ' 
diints at any level to a serected 
occupationi shadowing can also be 
molded to thf needs' and sophisti- 
cation of various groups. At the 
junior high level, it can beJlimit- 
ed to one^^brief encounter per stu- 
dent, while at the -senior high , 
level a more in-depith program can 
be developed in which students par- 
ticipate in a series of ten or 
twelve different full -day obaar- 
vations , : 

Disadvantages 

Since shadowing requires only a 
limited commitment on the part, of 
the practitioner who hosts the 
student, sponsors from, a variety 
of occupations should be relatively 



easy to find* Such arrangements, 
however^ might be quite difficult 
if a class of 30 students inter- 
ested in crafts wished to shadow 
,30 different professional crafts- 
people. - Since the objective is 
to place students in the field or 
fields of their choice (and since 
30 professional craftspeople 
would be difficult to find; in 
most comfnunities) shadowing is 
more easily adapted to a class 
in which students ar^ consider- 
ing a wide range of options in a 
variety of Arts and Humanities 
fierds . ■ 

If the student is to gain as 
much as possible from the exper- 
ience, careful consideration must 
also be given to which student is 
assigned to spend the day: with 
which practitioners. An extremely 
shy seventh grade student inter- ^ 
ested in art will probably have \ 
difficulty relating to a reserved 
ceramicist who spends his or her 
time working alone in a very pri- 
vate or reclusive fashion, . There \, 
j.s'such a thing as "negative -char- 
isma and.it would be unfortun- 
ate to have a student reject a 
given career because of a single 
bad experience . The coordinator 
can avoid this problem to some 
extent by scheduling an initial 
meeting with the potential spon-^^ 
sor and then consciously matching 
students and practitioners*- 

Special Preparation ^ 

The practitioner sponsoring the 
student at his or her work site 
must be clear as to what the stu- 
dent is intending (or is intended) 
to gain from shadovying. The pro- 
grM coordinator should.^ review 
the idea with the site sponsor to 
delineate and establish the goals 
of the program, . T / 



, Suggested Curriculum Objectives ^ 
Activities^' and Evaluation 

Objective I ' 

To Afford the students^ the oppof- 
' tunlty to explore a selected occu- 
pation in the Arts*and Humanities 
by spending a pre^-'determl nsd amount 
o/ time with a professional In or-^ 
der I ); to observe ;the range of 
activities in which, the profess iqn- 
%l participates^ and 2) (optionan^ 
,^to interact with the professional ' 
after work to observe those lei 
sure activities which rnay^contrir 
but© to career growth^ as we I I as 
to explore the MM feisty le impli- 
cations" of a panticu jar career/. 

Suggested Activities - After ex- 
plaining the concept of shadowing 
Ato^'thm class, guide the students 
in a. discussion^ of the puiposes of 
sh&dowing and ,of ^hat they mi^ht 
gain^ through jarticipating. //Dis- 
cuss, alsoj the .notion of career, 
goalSj job tasks, and job-related 
tasks and how these might affect 
a person's leisure pursuits;* 

Before the shadowing event takes 
place, have studentf write or oralp 
1^ present a brief description of 
their general eKpictatioris* En- 
courage them to consider^ what; they 
feel they will learn from shadow- 
ing and to list those questions 
they might ask the worker during . 
the day regarding"^ educational back- 
ground, past and related experi- 
ences life-sty le,et^/, . 

Consolidate and distribute these 
questions* Discuss /them in class 
and encourage the students to keep 
ithem in mind during the shadowing 
e^^erience* ; - \ 
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Suggested Evaluation - After shad- 
owing^ the students should summar= 
ize. the day for the class, includ- 
ing in their summary an evaluation 
of the event based on both their 
prior expectations and the know- 
ledge which they feel they have " 
gained, 

4-' The students should also discuss 
the' questions they have developed 
prior to shadowing* Each student 
will probably have found some of 
them to be quite irrelevant, while 
others seem worth adding* If the 
students^are' CBP^articipate, in a . 
subsequent shadowing event, the 
refined questions will be helpful 
to them in structuring or "framing" 
the next experience. 

Objective 11 

To Introduca students ^to- the range' 
of tasks which a professional in * 
the Arts and Humanities can br 
does perform* 

To encourage students to com-- 
jDareJ-he 'tasks performed by pGac- 
titloners within slmi lar qccupa= 
tlons, and with! n and across fields. 

Suggested Activities - After the 
shadowing has been completed, have 
the students list those tasks, both 
simple and complex, in which the 
practitioner participated during 
--the-da>^.__J^ the student spent 
non-working houl^~ with the. worker 
\any' job-related -activities per- 
formed during these hours should 
also.be included. ^ The class 
should discuss thf differences 
and similarities between the 
tasks required by different jobs 
as well as the! various skills re- 
Ired by thes% tasks* Students 
Ld be encouraged to note the 
Lationship between occupations 
Drding to the similarity or dis- 
Llarity of the tasks required. 
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Suggested. Evaluation - The coor- 
dinator should review the task 
lists for accuracy and completion. 

Case Study 

June is a member of a seventh grade 
art class. As pai^t of the curricu- 
lum, her teacher planned a shadow- 
ing e^cperience, aasigning each stu- 
dent to spend a day w^ith a worker, 
in an art, craft, or design occu- 
pation. = . ^ 

The taacher distributed a list 
of possible shadowing sites and ! 
allowed each student to list their 
preferences in rank order, * June 
was particularly intrigued to find 
a flower aTrariger listed among^'the 
choices because it had never oc- - 
curred -to her that ■ flower arrange 
ing was. related to a possible 
career in the /arts or design^'area.^ 
She had always thought of it as 
just a hobby^ not something for 
which one could get paid. 

Since the purpose of the shadow- 
ing experience was to colore in- 
teresting career possibilities, 
and because she was curious, June, 
selected the flower arranger as 
her first choice. As it turned 
put, she was assigned to work with 
the director of floral design In a 
local restored ISth century village. 

June and other art students spent 
several class periods discussing 
what- they^mlght learft from shadow- 
ing and what qurtt ions -they coMld 
ask. their assigned worker. After 
this period preparation, the 
teacher gave each the worker's 
name and phone number. Tlie fina^ 
arrangements were left up to the 
students . 

June's worker was Ms* Charles. 
She was quite friendly on the 
phone when June called, and brief- 
ly .outlined ' the planned shadowing 



activities. When she, started off 
by. saying, --T'll pick you up at 
5 a.m. to go to the gardens 
wear jeans and tennis shoes and 
bring a change'' of clpthes because 
you'll probably get wet,'' June 
was a bit shaken and forgot to 
listen to the rest. 

Ms, Charles was on time on the 
day assigned^ On the way to che 
gardens, she told June which floy^ 
ers they would still be able to 
pick at this time of year and 
which they would have to order 
from a f lorisrj ; She also planned 
to gather additional bundles to 
be dried for winter arrangements. 
All the fresh flowers would bem- 
used in formal arrangements which 
'decorate the restored rooms in 
the historical houses. 

The arrahgements would be made 
according to period design and t 
would include only those flowers 
>which had been available during, 
the original period of the village. 

June, Ms. Charles, and several 
assistants picked flowers in the. 
garden until about 7 a.m. Then 
they drove to the workshop/office 
to prepare and arrange the flow- 
ers, and order other necessary 
materials . / 

One of the assistants took June 
on a quick tour of the restored 
houses to give her a feeling for 
where the arrangements would be 
placed. On her return,/ June found 
-Ms^»^Ghar les at work--on^-a^ei^^ f or^ 
mal, large arrangement for the 
dining room in one qf the houses, 
Ms.. Charles explained the proced- 
ure, and discussed some basic de- 
sign principles while June watched. 
She also allowed/ June to try mak- 
ing a, small arrangement which was 
successful enough to be placed on 
a small tablf; in one of the house^ . 
sitting *^boms. \ ' . 



The ''flower people" stopped for 
lunch about-li' 00 after most, of 
the arrangements were comploted. 
During lunch, Ms. ChHrles talked 
with June about her other respbn- 
sibilities, which included corres- 
pondence^ bookkeepiiig, ordering 
materials, hiring and supervising 
assistants, lecturing and leading 
workshops, answering questions and 
phone calls, June asked questions 
about Ms. Charles' experience, edu- 
cation, and general questions about 
the job. After lunch, Ms. Charles 
•explained the procedure for drying 
flowers and' the group spend sev- 
eral hours preparing bundles and 
hanging them upside down in a spe- 
cial drying room. ^ By li30 the 
assistants had finished wqjjc and 
left for the day: Ms. Charles 
then took June to see a special 
kitchen' display in a newly restored 
bui^jlding that would be open to the 
public within the week. This 
turned out to be June's favorite 
part^of the day perhaps because 
of the dried herbs and peppers 
decorating the kitchen and the 
special arrangements of pumpkins 
and gourds and' squash v Ms. Charles 
talked for a while with several 
interior designers regarding some 
last minute details and prepara- 
tion 

By late afternoon June was ex- 
hausted. Ms. Charles invited her 

' home for tea. When they ai'rived 
June noticed many books and maga- 
zines on Horticulture, Ms. Charles 

^started talking about the art and 
history of the IStH^ century period 
from which she took her design 
techniques. Just then the phone 
rang. In addition to all her oth- 
er responsibilities, Ms. Charles 
was beirig asked to arrange center^ 
pieces and design decorations for 
a special Thanksgiving banquet at 
a lpcal=hotel. She explained that 
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such calls came in once ^ or twice 
a month and that she liked to 
follow-up on them because it gave 
her a chance to use her knowledge 
of flora:l design in new waySj and 
to experiment with modern or inno- 
vative studies of arrangement^ as 
a change of pace from her skill at 
historical re-creation. 

After discussing the jobi its 
advantages and disadvahtages, and 



the txpe of person who might like 
such work, June left. Because she 
was thoroughly worn outj June was 
beginning to have doubts as to 
whether floral design^could be a 
career for her. But shadowing a 
designer had certainly introduced 
hrr well to a fascinating field 
and career possibility she had 
never considered before. She had 
a lot to tell her class. 



MODEL III - FIELD TRIPS 



General Information 



* Curriculum' Design: May be 
infused into curriculum for. a 
single course^ or draw inter- 
ested students from several 
courses 

• Grades 7 - 12 / ^ 

• Partial credit based^ on satis- 
factory completion of field 
trip activities; no salary 

> 

* Time Commitment: one-half 
to one day per trip 

Description 

t - 

Traditionally field trips are 
brief excursions scheduled to 
allow a group of chaperoned stu- 
dents to break away from the . 
classroom for a day to explore 
musaims, art galleries, or his- 
torical sitesS to visit factor- 
ies or other interesting places. 
For the most part* field trips 
art^ot "designed as career' 



exploration experiences, N.everthe- 
less^ if carefully planned and ^ 
structured in advance^ they can' 
very easily be adapted as model 
out-of-school experiences in the ^ 
context of career education. 

Any site that hires practitioners 
in the Arts and Himianities might be 
appropriate for a^field trip, A 
drama class, for example j might be 
interested in scheduling a. trip to 
the offices of a union local, an 
organization or guild, A repre- 
sentative or member might be asked 
to answer students' questions re- 
garding the role of the union or 
associations the services provided 
to members, who belongs and why, 
and how the organization might af- 
feet or assist students who hope 
to pursue a career in theater. 

After the site (see suggestions 
in Appendix A) is selected, the 
coordinator should call an admini- 
strator or director at the poten- 
tial site to. discuss scheduling. 
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a field trip and to de$cribe^~^Tir» 
rent CQux?©— ^P^^iculum related 
vciafeiF education concepts ^ and 
possible topics that the person 
assigned to meet with the students 
might cover. If the selected site 
hosts a wide variety of groups 
(epg.i a Tnuseum or gallery)/* the 
school .cooj€ina.tor will normally 
be referret to the educational^ 
director, or a particular tour 
guide. In talking with a regular 
guide, the teacher/counselor (or 
the guide) may realize that an- 
other employee, with different \^ 
expertise, is better qualified' 
to talk with students about the 
types of occupations .available 
within the institution and the. 
tasks related to; each, Hor exam- 
ple^ a" museum tour guide may be 
extremely familiar with the ex^ 
hibits and capable of making a 
disp lay on preh is tori c man tome 
alive for students of v any age* 
But the same guide may know noth- 
ing about the work of the people 
who collected the. information for 
the exhibit or who researched, 
wrote about, and catalogued it , 
A museum anthropologist might be 
the best. person to present this 
occupational information. ^ 

If the students participating 
in the field trip have differing 
occupational interests (which 
almost "goes without saying), the 
coordinator may want to arrange 
for students to break ;into small 
groups and contact different men 
and women with specialized know- 
ledge who are employed at the 
site^ Topics covered in the small 
groups could include the laws af- 
fecting certain occupations j the 
skills and educational level re- 
quired by certain occupations in 
the fieldj current Issues or 
trends affecting the fieLd, etc. 



(Model I suggests questions.) Each 
group might then be requirad to re- 
port back to the class on their 
discussion, so that the rarger 
group can taste something of the 
"smorgasbord" of possibilities in 
a stjnjctured way . ■ 

Advantages . 

The major advantage of" a field trip 
is that an entire class can parti- 
cipate in the/experience. As a 
result, the time needed for plan- 
ning is relatively less than for 
other out-pf -school experience 
models V ' * % 

' Another advantage is that the 
flel'd trip may serve as a teaser 
for students; it may encourage 
them to embark On other more in- 
tense oiit^of --school experiences, 
or Open their eyes .to new occupa>- 
tx6rial:;possibilities,, - ^ 

pis advantages . 

■Fi'^d trips ' can be- superficial and 
limiting because of the amount of 
time available (too little) and 
the number of students involved 
(too many).. Even so, a brief en- 
counter ma^ suffice^ to involve 
students in meeting curriculi^ 
objectives. - , 

Ob;iectives , 
Suggested Student Activities . 
Suggested^ Evaluation ^ 

Objective I . 

To introduce students to the many 
types of obcupations connected 
with a particular field in the 
Arts and Humanl tles?;^ 
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To invofve students in the pro- 
cess of planning a field trip that 
reflects their interest in various 
occupations . 



Suggested Activit^ies - Discuss 
the assignment in class and se^ 
leet potential sites in the com- 
munity (or within reasonable tra- 
veling distance) where a group 
of itudants might observe and 
talk with practitioners at work. 
After choosing the site for the 
field trip, have the students 
individually develop a series of 
questions or topics they would 
like to discuss with practition- 
ers concerning various aspects 
of their occupation. (See Model 
I for suggestions.) Compile a 
list of these questions or topicr^ 
in class, and distribute copies 
to all field trip parti^i^wts. 
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eview each 
ions or 



Suggested Bvaluation 
student's list of qu 
discussibn topics for complete- 
ness and ingenuity, ^ ^ 

Obj ective 11 

To afford students the opportun-- . 
Ity to add tb dccupatfonal in- i 
formation acquired in the class'- 
room by visiting a work site. 

Suggested Activities - Requir^ 
the" students to compile informa- 
tion during the field trip based 
on^ the list of questions or topics 
distributed to the class. If the 
students summarize this informa- 
tion for class presentat;lon after 
the trig is completed, the field 
trip itself then becomes only one 
part of the total learning exper- 
ience. 



Suggested Evaluation - Students 
should be evaluated on their field 
notes and subsequent contribution 
^to class discussions/ 

Suggested Sites 

A complete listing of potential 
sites for all the out-of-school 
experience models appears in Appen^ 
dix A, Several suggestions for 
using these sites for field trips 
are ^ 

* Arrange for a group of students 
to attend an open rehearsal of 
any ^1 oca 1 theater^ music, or 
dance perfonnance. In .addition, 
contact production representa- 
tives to request that students 
be allowed to talk with the 
pferformers and other personnel 
after the rehearsal, A work- 
shop might also be arranged so 
that students, can actually work 
with theater people, getting .an 
otherwise rare taste of direct 
participation, ; 

* Plan a trip to a -university or 
specialized school so that stu- 
dents may talk with professors 
or students about . specialized 
programs , requirements for 
admissionj and job possibili- 
ties upon graduation. 

* Plan a tour of a radio or tele- 
vision station, or newspaper. 
Students may observe the ac- 
tual plan and equipment in- 
volved in these industries and 
talk with employees 'as well. 

In these instances, as with 
others, some contact with the 
"atmosphere" (as well as the 
tasks) of the job can be illu- 
minating* . ^ 
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• A tour of the studios of two 
of three free-lance artists 
or designers might be arranged 
for interested students . Par- , ' 
ticipants will have the oppor- 
tunity to talk with the' artists, 

' observing their working environ- 
ment and their ,work. 



• Legal aid or. social service 
agencies can also serve as ex- 
cellent field trip sites, Stu 
dents should have the oppor- 
tunity to talk to a variety of 
employees at different levels 
regarding educational require-- 
mentSi skills , career ladders, 
and job opportunities. 



MODEL IV - PRIVATE LESSONS, 
SXShMER PROGRAMS AND CAMPS, AND YOUTH GROUPS 



General Information 

* Curriculum Design: Adjunct to 
existing curriculum 

• Grades 7 - 12 

• Partial or full credit depend^ 
ing on school policy and the 
student *s level of involvement; 
no salary 

* Time commitment varies according 
to program 

Description 

Without receiving credit, students 
all over the country participate 
^voluntarily in a wide variety ^of 
organized programs outside the 
classroom/ Such programs include 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
Camfire Girls and other youth 
groups, art or craft classes, 
dance classes, music lessons, act- 
ing classes , specialized summer 
camps, and other organized summer 
activities* These are excellent 



sources of out-of-school career 
education* 

Students work hard in such pro- 
grams: organi&ing and participat- 
ing in Activities, completing 
merit badges, gaining skills and 
practicing or designing special 
projects. As one example, many 
serious music and dance students 
interested in performance must be- 
gin their training at an early age. 
In order io obtain later mastery 
and the necessary preparation for 
a career, they participate in pro- 
grams and classes outside tht for- 
mal school curriculidn over a course 
of many years; ' 

Such motivation need not operate 
in a vacuum, however j?^ a certain 
amount of guidance' may be required. 
Teachers and counselors wishing to 
promote career exploration and 
preparation in the Arts or the 
Humanities should help interested 
students locate high quality class- 
es, programs, or interest groups, 
and to explore possibilities for 
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scholarships and awards for these 
activities * 

Some school systems arrange 
credit for students' participa- 
tion in private schools^ camps ^ 
progrMs^ or youth groups* Pol- 
icies regarding credit for such 
prograjTis differ widely from state 
to state ^ and from school system 
to school system.* The counselor 
or coordinator for out-of-^school 
programs should check on the for- 
mal status of such arrangements 
within his or her own district* 
^If the school system does not 
award credit for involvement in 
this type of out- of- school activ- 
ityi students should still be 
encouraged to particpate whenever 
possible. 

When credit can be granted for 
participation in such programs^ 
faculty should make this known 
to the students. Those interest- 
ed in obtaining such credit for 
an on-going activity or proposetf^ 
activity should initially submit 
an application form to the coun- 
selor* Such a form would include 
the student's name, the title or 
^ description^ of the proposed acti- 
vity , the name of the supervisory 
adult (leader^ teacher^ director^ 
etc.) if known j and the student's 
goals (a statement about why par-' 
'ticipation lin such activity would 
serve as a useful learning exper- 
ience in Arts and Humanities ca- 
reer exploration or preparation) * 



After reviewing the application 
and obtaining the cooperation of 
the potential site supervisor^ the 
counselor would arrange a meeting 
with the individual student and 
the site supervisor to map out a 
proposed course of study or a ser- 
ies of learning activities** and 
to arrange credit (f^ll or partial) 
for satisfactory completion of the 
activities. The structure of each 
course would be very individual^ 
izedj depending in large part on 
the student's goals and level of 
coiranitment J as well as upon the 
supervisor's own expertise and in- 
terest* Depending on the school 
system or the state, final approv- 
al of the course of study may rest 
with the school principal or 
superintendent* 

Advantages , I 

Unless they resent the idea of 
structure being imposed on their 
free time^ students will be espe- 
cially interested in this type of 
out-of-school experience if it en- 
ables them to obtain credit for 
something they would honestly like 
to do - or for something they 
would do anyway* Participation in 
these programs is also important 
in that students are encouraged to 
structure their own curriculum and 
learning experienQes with the help 
and' guidance of a school coordina- 
tor and the site supervisor. 



* In September 1974, the Connecticut State Department of Education 
published a document reviewing the relationships between private - 
music teachers and State Departments of Education in 19 states 
entitled^ "High School Credit for Private Music Instruction: 
A Summary . " 

** See Chapter Four , ''Planning and Coordinating an Out-of- School Pro- 
; gram"for a full description of administrative details. 
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Disadvantages 

Because of the range of possibil- 
ities and the unique character 
of each situation, the coordina- 
tion of such programs will often 
require a great, deal of time. If 
a large group of students were in- 
volved, the program coordinator 
would need to be relieved of at 
least some of his or her other 
duties just to manage the program. 

taother disadvantage is that 
some private programs j lessons , 
and camps' can be quite expensive 
(other programs, such as youth 
group or YWCA and YMCA courses, 
will be' relatively inexpensive). 
The coordinator must ,be aware of 
the cost of such programs^ the 
availability of scholarships or 
local aid, and the ability of the 
student's family to pay for the 
activity, before urging a student 
to consider participation. The 
realities of cost may mean an 
unfortunate intrusion of issues 
regarding family income, status , 
etc., that would not affect a 
normal classroom situation. Such 
problems may require careful Ij 
attention* 

Special Preparation 

Many students will be interested 
in participating in this type of 
out-of-school experience but will 
not know where to look for the 
particular programj courses, or 
series of lessons that would be 
most beneficial to them* Others 
will be very interested or deserv- 
ing but may not feel able to af- 
ford participation in many of the 
more expensive programs* The pro« 
gram coordinator should be ready 
to provide guidelines, ideas, 
and assistance to these students, 
if at all possible* 



If the student is interested in 
local programs such as private 
musi^lessons or dance lessons, a 
coordinator can first refer to the, 
school resource file (see Chapter 
Two for suggestions for compiling 
such a file) * 

If the file contains no appro- 
priate listings, or if the student 
is interested in a non-local pro- 
gram, the coordinator should^ 

ile a List of Possibilities 

■ Ask friends and parents for 
suggestions. Word-of-mouth 
is often an excellent means of 

reference* ^\ > ; 

* Check the Yellow Pages for:>":^ 
listings of private schools or 
teachers, youth groups, and / 
other special progra:ms. | 

* Coi;itact local organizations! 
(rf.g. music guilds, dance sp» 
cieties, art guilds, photogra- 
phy ^iubs) to sre if they have 
listings of teachers or courses 
in the required special ty.| 
Such organi^atidns might ^Iso 
offer scholarships or other 
financial assistance, ' 

* Contact national organizations, 
associations i or unions in the 
Arts and Humanities to obtain 
educational or schopl listings, 
or listings of special summer 
programs , entry and age re- 
quirements, costs, and avail- 
able scholarships. Twojexam- 
pies of career exploration 
summer programs are^ 



1) Camegie-Meilon University 
Pre-College Summer Programs 
5000 Forbes Avenue ; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 

Carnegie-Mellon offers six- 
week summer programs in archi-' 
'tecture, art, design, 'drama, 
30 or music for secondary school 
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students desiring to explore 
their aptitudes and interest 
in these fields. Although 
there is no credit^ for par- 
ticipation in the prograin, the 
faculty evaluation of each stu- 
dent's work helps in making 
future educational decisions. 

Career Discovery Program 

401 Gund Hall 

Graduate School of Design= 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

The Career Discovery Program 
at Harvard provides high school 
students, college students, 
and adults with a six-week 
exploration in the career di- 
mensions of architecture, city 
and regional planning> or land- 
scape architecture. Students 
work directly with architects ^ 
planners, landscape architects, 
and career counselors. Work- 
shops, field trips J discussions ^ 
and lectures help students^ ac- 
quire the practical knowledge 
necessary to formulate realis- 
tic career plans. Although 
Harvard offers no academic 
credit for Career Discoveryj 
occasionally students can re- 
ceive credit at their home 
schools for successful par- 
ticipation. 

* Contact national camping asso- 
ciations to obtain listings, 

" descriptions > costs, avail- 
able scholarships and possib- 
ly a rating of selected spe- 
cialty camps. The following 
directories are helpful: 

College Programs for High 
School Students^ Summer, 1975 . 
Hillsdale J New Jersey: Direc- 
tory Publishing Company, 1975. 



National Directory of Accredited 
Camps and Supplement . Martins- 
ville, Indiana: American Camp- 
ing Association, yearly. 

New York Times Guide to the ; 
Summer of 1974 for Teenagers : 
U.S.A . Beatrice and Howard 
Rowland. New York: Quadrangle/ 
New York Times Publishing Co,, 
1974. 

Summer Camps and Summer Schools . 
Boston: ^ Porter Sargent, yearly. 



Help each interested student to 
carefully select a program, course, 
camp, or activity based on.' 

^.The background and qualifica- 
tions of director, instructors, 
or counselors 

* Cost and available scholarships 

* Observation - if the program, 
school,, or camp is a local, 
one, the interested student 
should talk to the responsible 
adult, observe a class or ac- 
tivity in session, or partici- 
pate in a --trial run*" 

* Correspondence - if the school 
or camp is not a local one, 
the student should still try 
to arrange a visit. If this 
is nctt possible, the student 
should^ try to obtain the 
narneCs) of persons who have 
participated in or completed 
the program and write for 
their, opinion as to its qual- 
ity and standards. 
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MODEL V - INDEPENDENT 



General Information 

• Curriculum Design" May be in- 
fused into existing course cur- 
riculum as a relatively short 
project or term paper, or may 
serve as an extended project, 
replacing one or more regular 
courses 

• Grades 7-12 

• ParMal credit for a single 
'course, or one or more full 

credits if replacing regular 
courses; no salary 

• Time commitment varies greatly 
depending on the design of the 
independent study 

Description 

Independent study allows students 
to replace part of their regular 
course work with an approved odu- 
cational project which they hw'r 
designed and executed with as sis 
tance from a teacher or program 
coordinator. An independent 
study may^ range from a brief re- 
search paper aimed at completing 
the requited activities for a 
single course to a full-blown 
research project replacing one 
or more courses* Short research 
projects, carefully .defined and 
limited in advance as part of a 
course curriculum, will be most 
appropriate for junior high stu-- 
dents and many senior high stu-^ 
dents,. More complex projects can 
be undertaken by advanced or self- 
disciplined students. 

Advantages 

; Independetit studies can be planned 
for any group of students at any 



rUDY OR VOLUNTEER PROJECT 

age level. Before a lengthy study 
is approvedj however, a teacher/ 
coordinator should consider the 
student's ability to complete a 
complex , project that replaces oth- 
er courses and requires extensive 
self-direction , 

Components of other out-of^ 
school experience models can easily 
be introduced into iridependent 
study projects. For example, in- 
terviews, surveys i or shadowing, 
experiences could serve as part of 
an extended independent study. 
Students might interview a group 
of artists or dancers in order to 
develop their own career explora- 
tion curriculum for use with their 
peers or younger students. 

Disadvantages 

Student maturity and self^disci- 
pline are necessary factors for 
successful . compietion, because ^ 
i^tudents usually monitor their own 
diiiy activities. Unless regular 
meetings with the teacher/ coordin- 
ator occur, students may overstep 
their limits, go on tangents, or 
otherwise use their time uhproduc- 
tively. Students must .understand 
the requiremerits for credit. For 
examplej a student volunteering 
to usher at local theatrical pro- 
ductions would probably not re- 
ceive school credit unless he/she ' 
also wrote a-paper on the variety 
of job opportunities related to 
play production. ' \- 

Special Preparation 

Each student first presents an 
oi;al or written proposar which' 
outlines the content and time re- 
quirements of individual projects. 
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An interdisciplinary panel of 
faculty and students should ap- 
prove each request and determine 
evaruation procedures. In some 
cases^ students will consult with 
community resource people having 
special expertise in the proposed 
project area; these people could 
serve on the review panel. 

Objective s^ 
Suggested Acti7ities ^ 
and Evaluation 

Objective I , 

To Involve students in planning 
independent study for exploring 
Arts and Humanities careers. 

Suggested Activities = After the 
student and teacher/ coordinator 
have agreed on a topic for inde^ 
pendent study or a volunteer pro- 
ject j students should develop 
their own curriculum by outlining 
the proposed project in depth j 
including I 

* Activities how the student 
plans to attain the objec^ 
tives 



• Credit - how much school cred- 
it the student considers ade- 

- quate for successful comple-- 
tion of the project. 

Suggested Evaluation - The coor- 
dinator should evaluate each pro- 
posal to decide whether the stu- 
dent's plans are clear, realistic, 
and worth the time and energy 
necessary to accomplish them. Dur 
ing a joint meeting, the cobrdinat 
or can suggest additional resour- 
ces and request changes before the 
final proposal is submitted for 
approval . 

Objective II 

To require students to complete 
their Independent study as pro- 
posed. 

Suggested Activities = The work 
proposed for completing the inde- 
pendent study as designed "by the 
school coordinator and other 
school personnel actually consti- 
tutes the major curriculum acti- 
vity. In addition, students may 
be required to keep a. journal of 
their progress, or, periodically j 
to submit some form of progress 
report. 'Students should meet with 
the program coordinator from time 
to time to discuss their progress, 
to talk over any problems they may 
encounter, or to request advice or 
^assistance; - 

Suggested Evaluation -The stu- 
dent's final ^report should be re- 
viewed by the school coordinator, 
the connnunity supervisor (if any) , 
and the paneX that reviewed the . 
Original proposal. The student 
work should then be evaluated 
according to whether the learning 
objectives were successfully 
attained* 



■ Resources - what resources 
(people, books , films , etc) 
the student proposes to use. 
If a' community sponsor or 
advisor is involved, list 
his/her name, title, and 
specialty 

* Evaluation Procedures - 
what methods the student 
believes will determine whe- 
ther the objectives have 
been met 

* Time Commitment - how much 
time (by day, week, or month) 
the student plans to spend 
on the project 



Suggested Independent 
i Study T5pics 

Independent study projects, need-- 
less to say, can include a host 
of exciting possibilities. Stu-* 
dents do not necessarily have to ^ 
stick to a researqh design in 
which they study a specific topic 
and are evaluated on the basis of 
a written report or oral presenta- 
tion. More imaginative ^formats 
are also conceivable. An indepen^ 
dent study might , for example^ en- 
compass such project topics as the 
following: 

Long'Term Projects (Senior High) 

* Write a play, cut a record, 
create an art piece, plan a 
one-person performance, or 
complete any other creative 
piece* Then try to market, 
show, or selirWhat you have 
done. Keep a running record 
of the people you meet, the 
letters you write, the barriers 
you encounter, the leads, the 
assistance, the^frustrationi 
and the sense of accomplish- 
ment. For a final report, 
write about the mistakes you 
made, what you learned, what 
you have yet to learn, and how 
you might obtain the informa- 
tions and skills needed to 

^ market your work. 

• Open your own gallery, start 
your own band or theat'er 
group* Keep an account of 
your experiences and what you 
learn regarding taxes, laws, 
business procedures, human 
relations* Vtrite a manual of 
suggestions for a student en- 
trepreneur* 
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• Trace the process of initiating 
a special program in the' Arts - 
for a group of people in your 
community* For example, ask the 
director of a nursing home or a 
home for handicapped children 
whether the residents need an 
arts or craft workshop* Talk 
with people in the local govern- 
ment to learn about funds avail- 
qrfile for such a project. Inquire 
about space available to house 
mch a workshop. Write a sunmiary 
report explaining how to initiate 
a program, how to apply for funds 
what legislation regulates such 
programs, what people or govern- 
ment groups to contact * 

* Study the changes in a particu- ; 
lar group of workers in the Arts 
(e,g, dancers, craftspeople, 
actors^ writers) through U*S* or 
European history* Note changes 
in the status, life-style, and 
employment possibilities for 
these artists. Talk about the. 
role of sponsors and patrons* 
Describe cultural and political 
developments and changes in the 
economic environment, 

* Trace and discuss the effects 
of technological changes on' 
various occupations in the Arts* 
For ex'ajnple, study ways in which 
technical developments in the 
20th centu^ have affected mu- 
sicians, both economically and. 
socially* Consider tape decks, 

s stereos, Ip's, quadrophonic 
sound, television, electric ver- 
sions of acoustic instruments, 
amplification, electronic in- 
,struments, synthesizers, : .... 

• Complete an in-depth study of 
the past and current history of 
a particular occupation (©pg* 
balTet dancer, street sihger, 
blacksmith, missipnary, archi- 
tect, lawyer). Talk about 
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changes in status of practition- 
ers and public attitudes toward 
them, literature, life-style, 
parts of , the country or world in 
which they might live or work. 

• Try one of the following: 

Build an instrument from a 
kit. (Kips are available 
for clavichords, virginals, 
harpsichords^ stereos .) 

Build a loom or potter's 
wheel. 

Design your own studio. 

Follow a current political 
- issue or a major court case 
' in a newspaper or periodical 
for a period of several months* 
Analyze what you have learned, 
perhaps applying different 
perspectives to the same 
iss^ue* 

^ After you have completed the 
project, present a summary of 
what you learned about the occu- 
pations connected with the pro- 
ject. What skills did you need? 
What personality traits were in 
harmony with the activity? What 
resources did you use? Did you 
seek any assistance? What kind? 
What did you like or dislike 
about the process?.. 

* Compile a list of national asso- 
ciations , organi nations, guilds , 
and unions tb which practition- 
ers in a particular field of 
the Arts or the Humanities be- 
long. Find out_why these, or- 
ganizations exist J what purpose 
or function they serve for their 
members^ why they got started, 
who belongs. Write a simmary 
report , 

*; Compile information on a group 
of^ occupations by writing /to 
associations and conducting 



library research* Develop a cur 
riculum (including objectives, 
activities, and evaluation pro- 
cedures) based On your career 
research for elementary or jun- 
ior high school students. Test 
your, curriculum with a group of 
students . * 

Short Term Projects ** ^ 
(Junior or Senior High Level) 

* Compile and present information 
on the range of jobs available 
in your own community for some- 
one trained in a particular 
field or occupation in the Arts 
and Humanities , 

* Use current periodicals to trace 
the. life and work of a well- 
known figure in the Arts or 
Humanities * 

* Study the changes in design of 
a major coiranodity such as cars 
to learn how these changes* have 
affected the market for the com- 
modity and how the market (and 
the promotional activities of 
the manufacturers) has affected 
the design* 

* Select an issue which currently 
affects a practitioner in the 
Arts or Humanities, For example, 
research the copyright laws gov-, 
erning sheet music and how these 
laws affect the music writer, 

* Note to teacher: see **Model VI . 
- Student Teacher Aides and 
Student Tutors" for guidelines* 

** Many additional activities are 
described in 391 Ways to Explore 
Arts and Humanities Careers : 
Classroom Activities in Dance , 
Music, Theater and Media, Visual 
Arts and Crafts, Writing, and 
Humanities , Cambridge, Mass a- . 
chusetts' Technical Education 
Research Centers, 1976* 

35 . 
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Conduct a survey and prepare a 
report on the career plans of 
stiidents in your grade* 

Interview practitioners in one 
field of the Arts and Humani- 
ties. CSee sample interview., 
in Model I - Interviewing Peo- 
ple who Work in Arts and Human- 
itiesO 

Read about a particular Arts or 
-Humanities field and present a 



summary to students in a related 
academic course. For example, 
study foreign language careers 
and develop a presentation for 
advanced sections of language 
courses* 

Attend a local convention or con 
ference of Arts or Humanities 
pt'actitioners* Report on the 
occupations and work settings 
represented and the issues 
discussedi 
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MODEL VI - STUDENT TEACHER AIDES, STUDENT TUTORS 



General ilnforination 

• Curriculum Design: A teacher 
aide or tutoring program would 
serve as a full course 

• Grades 10-12 

• Full course credit for satis- 
factory completion of the pro- 
grams. Usually no salary; 
however, a work- study program 
might ba arranged in which 
case teacher aides or tutors 
would receive wages as well 

as credit for satisfactory 
participation. 

• Time Commitment: Four 01^ five 
hours per week for a full se- 
mester 

Description 

Interested and qualified students 
commit a pre-arranged amount of 
time to assist teachers at the 
elementary or junior high school 
level by preparing curriculum 
materials or working directly in 
the classroom. Students can tu- 
tor individual students, work 
with counselors, or prepare and 
teach a supervised mini-course 
in their own area of special know- 
ledge. Highly qualified students 
might teach on the high school 
level if given careful supervision. 

Advantages 

Since many Arts and Humanities 
practitioners teach -at some point 
in their careers, students who 
serve as teacher aides or tutors 
derive dual benefits. They are 
exploring one field of possible 
career interest and at the same 



time they are gaining preparation 
level skills in teaching. 

An additional advantage is that 
helping other students can increase 
the self-confidence of the partici- 
pating students. Improved per- 
formance of those students being 
helped is another benefit. 

Disadvantages 

The teacher, counselors or adult 
teacher aide acts as the site 
sponsor responsible for monitoring 
and supervising the student aide's 
work. Problems can arise if the 
tjsacher/site sponsor feels that ^■ 
the student aides or tutors are 
merely infringing on their terri- 
tory. Other problems may crop up 
if the teachers do attempt, some- 
what selfishly, to channel the 
energy of the students assigned 
to them into, menial and unimagina- 
tive tasks. These problems can be 
counteracted if the out-of-school 
experience coordinators explain 
the program goals carefully. 

Objectives and Suggested Activities 
Objective I - 

To introduce students to teaching 
dr counseling as a possible career* 

Suggested Activities - Interested 
students can work as teadher or 
counselor aides or tutors at the 
elementary^ junior^ or senior high 
school level, . Students should 
keep a log of their experiences j 
and attend regular planning and 
evaluation sessions with the super- 
visor regarding their own progress 
and that of their assigned students. 
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Objective II 

To introduce students to the ski 1 Is 
required in preparing curriculum 
materials and teaching classes. 

Suggested Activities - Students 
could develop a lesson plan or 
short course (with learning ob- 
jectives, activities, and evalu- 
ation procedures) for use with 
an" entire class or with individu- 
al students. After approval by 
the supervising teacher^ the stu- 
dent conducts the lesson. 



MODEL VTI - 



General InformatiOT 

* Curriculum Design: An w .t.^^nrU;d 
project, replactng one or u*ure 
regular courses 

* Grades 11 - 12 

* Full credit based on number of 
courses replaced and intensity 
of internship r usually no salary 

* Time Commitment: 2-18 weeks, 
full-time* fPart-time intern- 
ships are possible.) 

j Description 

A formal internship program con- 
sists^ of supervised activities in 
a work site during which the in- 
tern applies and enhances know- 
ledge gained through formar in- 
struction. For examplei doc-irs 
and architects are required 
serve as interns (or residont:'' 
before they can be licensed to 



Obj ective III 

To have students share and evalu- 
ate their eKperiences, 

Sugg^ested Activity Students 
should meet periodically in a sem- 
inar to review progress and dis- 
cuss problem areas. These sessions 
could also include information 
about teaching careers, ' 



INTERNSHIPS 



practlwL alone. On the high 
school level, student drivers who 
have passed the test^^for a learn- 
er's permit serve an --internship" 
by driving only with a licensed 
driver before taking written and 
bn-the-road examinations for a 
deiver's license* 

Advr ntages ^ 

An j.ternship allows a student to 
coiVwv^mtrate on a chosen occupation 
Because the internship involves an 
intcpsive experience between a 
student and a practising profes- 
sioii.u who understands issues and 
activities required by a specific 
occupation, the students expand 
their awareness of the work set- 
ting, life-style, tasks, personal- 
ity characteristics and competen- 
cies related to a specific occu- 
pation. This understanding pro- 
vides a realisttc context in which 
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to explore and clarify individual 
career goals . 

Disadvantages 

An internship requires maturity 
and self-direction on the part 
of students as well as careful 
monitoring by the coordinator. 
Students must realiza that the 
practitioner's major commitment 

to his/her career, rather than 
to teaching others (unless, of 
course, the internship is with a 
prpfessional teacher) * Because 
of the close relationship between 
sponsor and student , a careful 
mat ctr^of ^personalities is import^ 
ant . 

Special Preparation 

Both the student and the site 
supervisor must agree on their 
expectations from the experience. 
A preliminarx /jneeting will deter- 
mine the appropriateness of a 
working arrangement; procedures 
for monitoring the experience 
can be planned at this time. 

Objectives j 
Suggested Student Activities , 
Suggestion Evaluation 

Objective I 

To help students to decide whe- 
ther their needs and career in- 
terests are congruent with the 
actual tasks Involved in a pa r^ 
ticular occupation* 

Suggested Activities - Ask the 
intern to keep a^ daily or weekly 
journal describing the job tasks 
and other activities observed or 
participated in during the intern^ 
ship* Include subjective comments 
about them. Each student should 



determine his/her level of capa- 
bility or future aptitude to per- 
form these tasks. 

Objective II 

To help students realize the skills 
needed to become a specific kind 
of Arts or Humanities practitioner. 

Suggested Activity - Ask student 
to write a job description for the 
internship position describing 
required skills ^ talents^ and com- 
petenries as well as actuar job 
tasks and riesponsibilities . 

Objective III 

To Introduce students to a I terna= 
tive pathways for acquiring these 
ski 1 is. ' ' 

Suggested Activity - Ask students 
to describe as many routes as pos- 
sible to gain particular competen-^ 
cies through both education and 
experience* 

Objective IV 

To help students understand the i 
general concept of '■career ladder" i 
or . career advancement as It applies 
to the field In which the Intern- 
'Ship ex i sts * 

Suggested Activity - Discuss the 
career ladder concept with interns 
during the group seminar. Note 
and discuss the^ differences between 
those fields whrch require educa= 
tional credentials and those which 
need other forms of training, for 
example I, the difference between 
law and dance. Ask students to 
develop a career ladder or, a state- 
ment of criteria for advancement 
for the work in which they are 
involved. Include both vertical 
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and horizontal movement within 
the career field* 

Objective V 

To encourage students to apply 
to themselves know ledge and per-- 
spectives gained through partici- 
. patlon in internships. 

\ . 

Suggested Activity - Ask students 
to write a final report or prepare 
a summarizing project which re- 
flects new inforrnation and self- 
understanding obtained as a result 
of the internship; other interns 
and the site sponsors will evalu- 
ate the reports or projects. 

Case Study 

Bruce is a high school student in 
Washington^ D.C. During his junior 
year a friend told him about a ca- 
reer education program developed 
by his school in con j unction ^with 
several agencies of the. Federal 
government. As an alternative to 
' regular school courses* a student 
could apply for a semester intern- 
ship to explore a career ¥ield. 
Each int«rTi would observe and 
assist a government worker and by 
completing the requirements^ would 
receive academic credit. 

Bruce thought the idea was great, 
but he was interested in becoming 
an artist or art teacher and could- 
n't believe that Federal agencies 
had any work settings which would^ 
allow him to explore these career 
goals. Stillj Bruce was ready 
for a change from the classroom 
and he did want to know more about 
career opportunities in art; there- 
fore, he decided to talk to the 
internship coordinator. 

Becapse some Federal government 
agencies have programs in the 



Arts, it was not difficult for 
the coordinator to find a worker 
interested in having an intern. 
After reviewing the objectives and 
requirements of the internship with 
the potential site supervisor, the 
coordinator asked Bruce to call for 
an interview. / 

Although he still wondered what 
he could learn about art careers 
from the Federal government, Bruce 
went for the interview. He was 
pleasantly surprised. The super- 
visor^ a dynamic person.with a 
background in art education j was 
enthusiastic about! working with a 
student. He described his work 
and together they Idevelopad a ser- 
ies of internship lactivities to 
meet school requirWents. 

Bruce was amazed. Not only would 
he have the chance to work with and 
observe a qualified professional in 
the Arts, but he would explore. and 
learn about new aspects of the 
field. The supervisor also planned 
to involve Bruce in a wide variety 
of activities which would allow 
him to strengthen his writing 
skills, in addition i Bruce could 
learn about programs in all the 
Arts, including dance, music, the-- 
ater and media, as well as visual 
arts and crafts. He accepted the 
non-paying internship* 



During the semester, Bruce spent 
four full days each week at the 
arts office and one day in school 
talking and comparing notes with 
other interns working in a variety, 
of settings, mostly within the 
Federal government. For example, 
one was interning with a museum 
curator, another with a lawyer, ' 
and a third with a gallery director. 

Bruce participated in a wide 
variety of activities during hit 
semester in the arts office. He 
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/^asked staff member^ at all levels 
about their qualifications^ edu- , 
cation i -and axperienGe, With 
their* advice he prepaTed a career 
ladder showing' job levels and move* 
meht within a pp^rticular Federal 
office. Bruce presented his ca- 
reer ladder at the weekly in- 
school . seminar. Because other 
students had develbped ladders 
f or. thaix placements ^ Bruce began 
to understand that the concept of 
a^dvancement might differ*^ from fieid 
to field and person to person* Be- 
coming familiar with the workings 
of various Federal offices, Bruce 
was < surprised by the various ca- 
reer possibilities. After talk- 
ing with his supervisor^ Bruce 
decided to prepare a special pro- 
ject on art career possibilities 
within the Federal government for 
presentation as art of his final 
report i 

. The internship alloweli Bruce 
tp^ meet people/ involved in all 
facets of^^Jhe Arts . He sat in 
on planning- meetings regarding 
budgets, legislation, and policy 
decisions. He listened while 
siaff members brarnstoroifea-aboilt 
new" act ivitifijp=-and^^^r act ions for 
their^^^ency * He attended hear- 
ings on Capitol Hill as well as* 
a coriference on new trends in 
art education. 

Bruce spent a lot of time read- 
ing about the arts program which 
his office sponsored. He learned 
about special programs throughout 
the United States in which artists, 
dancers s musicians ^ poets, and 
craftspeople are paid to visits 
public schools. They. do their 



work while sharing their methods 
and knowledge with students.. Some 
of these resident artists attended 
a one- day workshop in Bruce 's of- 
fice, and he talked with a sculp- 
tor and a ceramicist. Both had 
taught, done free-lance work, and 
scrambled for a living | they were 
glad to tell Bruce about the, ups 
and downs of their careers* As 
the semester progressed^. Bruce 
wrote a few press releases which 
described new projects* ; Ha re- 
viewed correspondence and^ahswered 
questions on the phone. 

When his internship was over, 
Bruce hated to leave* ' Ha had found 
it exciting and had learned a great 
deal;. Although he^ had discovered 
many career ropportunities ' iii the 
Arts within the Federal government, 
he had also pbserved the problem 
of dealing/with a bureaucracy. He 
reallzad that programs which the 
Arts ;di vis ion vcpns idered lTn^ 
were not always funded by those 
'Control ling tha budget* Ha still 
looked forward to a career in the 
Arts but now he had more realistic 
information and practical experi- 
ence on which to base his future 
plans. Perhaps he would work for 
a degree in fine art or art educa-' 
tion, but he realized that he also . 
liked to write and taik with people 
who were trying to influence policy 
in the Arts, Maybe art administra- 
tion in a government agency would . 
be a good choice for him/ The in- 
ternship had opened a whole realm 
of new possibilities for him,. 



. MODEL yiI>-'^APPRENTICESHIPS 



General Inforniation 

* Curriculum Design: An extended 
project, replacing one or mote 
regular courses ^ 

• Grades 11-12 

* Full credit based on ntiinber of 
courses replaced or intensity 

of experience; usually no salary 

• Time Commitment: 2-1% weeks full- 
time Cpart^ time and sunmier appren- 
ticeships are, possible) . 

Description 

The term "apprenticeship'- usually 
refers to a structured experience 
in which an apprentice learns a 
trade, art, or skill under the ' 
supervision of an e-xpert. The 
-term - or4;ginal i^-de s cr ib ed a- sty 1 e 
of education developed centuries 
ago. In thi& system, a young per- 
son was indentured to a master 
craftsperson for a specified per- 
iod of time, usually seven years, 
in order to learn a trade. 

Today's form of apprenticeship, 
refers most often to a method of I 
learning an industrial trade or 
craft through on-the-job training 
supplemented by ciassropm instruc- 
tion at the job site*. It lasts 
for two to six years and is unre- 
lated to the public school system, 
A person must be at least 16 years 
of age to qualify. The apprentice 
usually, starts at partial salary 
and earns a full salary upon sat- 
isfactory completion of the.ap- 
preriticfship. 

The advantages of apprentice- 
ships are ciear: an individui.1 
works with modern equipment and 
can- master the latest methods 



and techniques required by an 
occupation* 

Some industrially-oriented occu- 
pations in the Arts and Humanities 
for which an^ apprienticeship is a 
traditional meansVof training in- 
clude the foliowii 

* Applied Arts 

* ■ 
Draftsperson-designer (3-5 years) 
Engraver (4-5 years) _ 
Lithographer (4-5 years) 
Photographer (3 years) ^' 
. Printer (4 years) 

Sign, scene, and pictorial 
artist (3-4. years) 

* Crafts . 

Bookbinder (2-4 years) 
Cabinetmaker (2-4 years) 
Jeweler (2-4 years) 
Leatherworker (3-4 years) 
Silversmith (3-4 years) ■ ^ 

Stoneworker '(2-4 years) 

'Miscellaneous 

Musical Instrument mechanic 
(2-| years) ^ 

A different type of program, also 
termed an apprenticeship, exists to 
train a hand- craftsperson,-. Al- 
though these apprenticeship pro- 
grams are rare in the United States 
today, they are receiving mor^ at- 
tention as the handcrafts become 
increasingly popular and well 
respected, ' Individuals' who wish 
to become professionals work close- 
ly .with a master craftsperson for 
a period of several years to per- 
fect hand- crafting techniques. In 
this type of program the appren- 
tices* may* pay the master cr'afts- 
person, or they may work and learn 
in exchange' for room and board. or 
a small stipend. . 
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The, term' ^apprentice** is used 
in a 'still slightly different way 
"^in Slimmer ' stock' theater to desig- 
nate a person who is trying to 
gain theaterical experience by 
handling a wide variety of tasks, 
such as hanging lights i paintingj 
sewing costumes, or possibly per- 
forming in a bit part in the pro- 
duction. 

How applicable are these possi- 
bilities for teachers/counselors 
interested in creating school- 
affiliated apprenticeship? It is 
difficult to place junior high, 
and senior high school students 
in most traditional apprentice- 
ship programs because of the time 
requirements arid the level of com- 
mitment involved. Yet, a modified 



apprenticeship/intfrnship' program 
could provide students with an 
intensive out-of-school experience 
in a selected setting with a prac- 
titioner in ati Arts of Humanities 
occupation. Informal summer ap- 
prenticeships are possible (par- 
ticularly in theater) as are sem- 
ester or year- long experiences. 
School frexibility and individual 
creativity are the major^ require- 
ments to develop this kind of op- 
portunity for interested students. 

Because apprenticeship and in- 
temship programs are similarj the 
reader can cefer to Model VII - 
Internships , for information on 
i advantages , disadvantages j special 
preparation J objectives ^ and 
activities / 
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AN 



Planning and coord 
out-of'school pro 



/■ 




The Role of / 
the Prograro Coordinator 
■( ■ / 
After raviewing curriculum^ models 
for out-of-sqhool experience^ 
school personnel must decide whe- 
ther to incorporate One or more 
short-term activities T.nto exist- 
ing courses or to initiate lextend- 
ed programs as independent curricu- 
lums, If only short-term models 
are planned/' the participating 
classroom teacher may coordinate 
the activities, but long-term 
programs may require a specially 
designated coordinator. Because 
some' schools already employ; work- 
study * alternative study ^ or. inde= 
pahdent study coordinators, one of 
these people, might assume the role 
of out-of-school experience coor- 
dinator, . 

The ^program coordinator's basic 
responsibilities are toi 

* help select the out-of-school 
experience model Cs) most suit- 
able to the needs of the stu- 
dents, school, and community 

* contact Federal* state, and 
local agencies concerning fund- 
ing, child labor laws, liabil- 
ity insurancef and union regu- 
lations . 

* identify and contact community 
.resources 



• coimnit site sponsors j . ■ 

■ select, recruit * au^d place 
students - | 

• obtain parental permission for 
student involyement j 

* adapt objectives, . activities, 
md evaiuation procedures to^ 
individual circumstances 

* arrange transportatipn and 
released time for participating 
students 



oversee a statement 
when applicable 



of agreement 



* monitor the programs 

* develop evaluation procedures' 

■ publicise the out-of-schobi ^ 
experience program. 

Program Fimding 

School budget considerations may 
require that the program coordina- 
tor check availability of other 
funds to support extended out-pf- 
school experiences. If local, 
state, or Federai funds exist to 
subsidiie these activities, the 
program coordinator should deter- 
mine how to tap into tHem, Help- 
Jul sources of information include 

* local school development 
officers 
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• local civic organizations 
(e.g. Chamber of Commerce) 

• union locals 

• professional associations - 

• State Departtnents of 
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Education- 



• State Arts Councils 
(see Appendix C) 

^^ - ^ Fedferal Council, pn^the Arts 
and Humanities (see their 
publication - Cultural Direc- 
tory: Guide to^Federal "Funds 
and Services for Cultural 
Activities , pubU shed byTtifte : 
Associated Councils on the 
Arts). ^ 

Two particular funding possi- 
bilities are: . 

1) Alternative lEducat ion Forms 
Education Prog 
National End 
Washington,, D 



Matching granf 
to professional] 



nt^ for the Arts 
\20506 

s\are available 
airected com- 
munity cultural ^en^a^, such 
as experimental schools , '^schools 
without walls,'* and other non- 
profit organizations (incluEing 
state arts agencies) , to con- 
duct art-related programs for 
elementary and secondary school 
students. Interested groups 
should apply directly to the 
Nationar Endowment for the Arts. 

2) Artists-in-Schools Program 
Education Program . . 
National. Endowment for the Arts 
Washington, D,C, 20506 

The Artists-^in-Schools is spon- 
sored jointly by the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the 
. U.S. . Office of Education. It 
places professional artists, 
actors, craftspeople, folk art- 
ists, graphic artists, musicians. 



painters, poets, sculptors, writ- 
ers, dmcers, and others in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools * ' 
.. "across the United States. The ' 
;krtists become school resources 
and work with Both teachers and 
students. 

, Grants are made 'to state arts 
agencies (see Appendix C - Arts 
Councils) which; plan, ^monitor, 
and evaluate programs in conjunc- 
tion with local education depart- 
ments Interested sphool dis- 
tricts and artists should apply ^ 
^ directly to their state arts 
> agency .^^ ^ 4 

Legal Considerations / . 

The program coordinator must re- 
view policy regarding, child labor 
:^ legislation, ; liability insurance, . 
and union regulations before ad- \ 
ministering the extended out-of- 
school experiences. ; The coordina-\ 
tor may need assistance from school 
administrators in clarifying these 
policie^,. since local, state, and 
Federal information is sometimes 
.vague, confusing, or contradictory. 

Child Labor Laws 



A careful review of Federal, state, 
and local child labor laws is par- 
ticularly important if the partici- 
pating students expect pay, or if 
an employerremployee /relationship 
will be created (e.g^,^ when a stu- 
^ dent works on saleable objects): 
\Child labor laws may not .apply to 
*a student ser\^ing as a supervised 
intern at a work site under a pre- 
scribed course of study, as long 
as no existing job is displaced 
and jio promise of "employment is 
made to the student. Questions' 
concerning the interpretation of 
these laws .can arise even when 
students are placed in a work site 
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on regular basis without wages . 
The school coordinator: should 
inquire about current policy with 
the State Departments of Educa- 
tion and Labor, and the local 
school board, ■ As these policies 
differ from state to ^state, no 
easy generalizations are possible. 

Federal and state child labor 
provisions cove'r,: ^ 

ago requirements 
work*; permits ' 
hazardous occupations 
formal trade apprenticeships 
student- learners ^ 
minimum wage requirements 
moral and health standards 
general working conditions; \ J 
compulsoiy school attendance 

Special provisions also cover 
tha participatlon , of minors in 
motion picture, theatrical and 
television productions as well as 
other theatrical exhibitions pr 
public shows. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act is the major Federal 
statute designed to protect the 
safety and welfare of working 
rninors.^ Jin excellent summary o£ 
the chi.l 4 labor laws covered in 
the Act is published by. the U,S. 
pepartment of Labor and is avail-- 

^ able, from the .U^S.^ Government 
Printing Office, CEmployinent 
Standards Administration, "A 
Guide to Child Labor Prdvisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act: ^ 
Child Labor Bulletin No. 101.*^ 
Washington, D;C, : U.S. Government 

'Printing Office, 19750. If Fed- 
eral laws differ from state laws, 
the higher standard must be ob- . 
served, 

vn\en work permits or^student 
learner permits are required by 
.^'law, the program coordinator 
should have them. available for; 
participating students. 



Liability Insurance 

Existing insurance regulations are 
designed to protect students' in- 
terests and safety. Nevertheless ^^ 
because the issue of insurance 
coverage for students participating 
in out-of-school experiences is a 
gray area, each school system must 
determine minimum requirements on 
an individual basis , . ' 

To obtain current. information on. 
insurance, the program coordinatpr 
.should check with the ^ / 

^\ • local school board 

* town or city governing body 

* State^ Department of. Vocational 
or Occupational Education 

* employer 

* State Department of Labor 

(if student is earning a wage) 

* other appropriate^ state 
personnel* 

r The coordinator should dbcument 
^ and. file any information carefully 
so that if questions or incidents 
arise, the school will not be 
charged with negligence* , , 

School personnel should visit 
the sites in which students will 
be piaced to ascertain that no 
hazardous- conditions exist* If 
transportation is required for 
students to and from the experi- 
-ence siter Students, parents, and 
employers should understand' 
transportation rules. 

■I ' ■■ 

"U nions ' . 

For two reasons, familiarity with 
the unions affecting practitioners 
in the Arts and Humanities is es- 
sential for the school coordinator. 
First, union local representatives 



may prove good contacts for obtain* 
ing site placements "for Students 
in the' qommunity. Second^ if the ' 
coordinator plans to placa a stu- 
dent with 'an employer who hires 
union labor, the local union rep- 
resentatiye will know the appli^ 
cable employment ifegulatlons. 

Tlie coordinator should explain 
the out-of-schoolv experience pro- 
gram and solicit union cooperation 
to assure members that studen^ 
placements will not threaten their 
jobs. If the work. site is a imion 
shop^ and if a student is unpaid . 
and will not displace anyone be- 
cause hie/ she ds in a prescribed 
course of study and receiving 
school credit, the union local- 
jonay approve and applaud the stu- 
dent's placement. Policy does 
vary from union to union and from 
local to local. Students involved 
in extended programs (paid or un^ 
paid) may have to- join the appro- 
priate union local in order to 
participate in work activities 
that arp covered by union^ regu- 
lations. (Appendix B discribes 
selected unions involved in Arts 
and Humanities occup^ions. ) 

^ Recruiting and • 
Preparing rgtudertts ' 

Recruiting students for short- 
term out-of- school experiences ^ 
(Models 1-1 III presents no prob- 
lem, for each experience is usu- 
ally assigned as part ^ of a regular 
academic course. While the extend'- 
ed models require extra effort on 
,the coordinator's part, offering 
students a choice of experiences . 
adds to their desife to parti ci- 



- To recruit students, the coor- 
, diiiator might proceed/as follows.^ 

• PubliciEe. the progrMS a) in the ^ 
sdiool newspapery b) by asking 
Arts arid Hiananities teachers to 
mention programs in, class , c) 

in posters placed strategically 
aroimd the school. The announce-, 
ments should advise interested 
students to attend art informa- 
tion seminar planned by the pro- 
gram coordinator on a specified 
date and at a specified time. ' 

• Ask the school counselors, and 
Arts and Humanities teachers for 
suggestions of, particular stu- 
dents with special vocational or 
avocatiorial interests or skills, 

. Other students with what insti- 
tutions often call "motivational 
problems'* might want alterTiative 
ways of obtaining learning ex^- 
periences 'imd/or school credit; 
counselors and /teachers can sug- 
gest names of these students 
also, . 

Introductory Seminar - Preparing 
Students for Out-of-School 
Experiences ^ . ^ 

During the introductory meeting 
the coordinator should explain. and 
describe the^ various out-of=school 
ej^erierices and the potential sites 
available. Interested students 
should then complete ajl applica- 
tion form similar to the sample^ 
shown on the next page, ^ 
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Sampr^ Student Applicatioh Form 
for Out-of-S'chool Experienca Program 



1, 
*2, 



Name 



Grade 



Type of experience (s) in which you wish to participate (mark your 
first / second, and third choices - with 1^. 2, and 3) 




^Surveying the conmunity 

_Interviewing workers 

Field ^rips to work sites 

Shadowing (watching people 
as they work 

Private lessons (e.g., 
music) 

Summer school or camp 



Youth organization (e^g, 
Bxplorer Scouts) 



^^Independent study .(do super= 
vised project on one's own 
time) ^ 

Teacher's aide or tutor 



^Internship (practice on the/ 
job what you have learned in 
schoolX ' , 

_Apprenticeship (learn skills 
on the job) 

Volunteer 



Work-study (combination of 



paid work and school) 
Arts or Humanities field or occupation which interiests you: 



4, Where would you like to participate in an out=o£-school experience? 
s (Suggest several ^ossibie local sites.)' . . ^ 



5, Outline specifically what you would like to learn or explore 
through this experierice: ' . > 



* The questionnaire should include only those curriculum' models 
. available through the school* ' ' , 



. Interyiewing Students . 

After reviewing the applications, 
the coordinator should schedule 
individual or group appointments 
for interested students. During 
these sessions the coordinator and 
student (s) would discuss the in- 
formatipn on the application form 
■ and in particular the specific^ 
goals expected through parti cipa- 
tion. The coordinator can also ^ 
assist students in modifying and 
amplifying their goals afcording 
to available resource sites arid 
requirements fqr credit* (If the 
student has^ additional site sugges- 
tions j this is the time to incor^ 
porate themO If students are 
plani>lng independent study, they 
will Have to develop an outllhe 
of proposed activities for pre- 
sentation to the ^school aidmini- 
strators or a review panel of 
teachers and counselors, For\ ^ 
those proposed experiences involv-- 
ing an outside supervisor, exten- 
sive planning will be necessary^ 
including specific ai-rangements 
and sighing a statement of agree- 
ment (see later in this chapter) . 

Upon selecting an appropriate 
\model (and' site] based on their 
needs, interests j grade level j 
etc* I students should work with 
the "coordinator to draft a final 
list bf proposed objectives and 
activities including any credit 
requiremehts . / After approval by 
school administrators and later 
the site spojisor, this list should 
^become part of the final statement 
of agreement* . ' ^ 

At this stage the coordinator .\ 
should telephone the site (or 
independent study) sponsor to 
prepare him/her for a call from 
the student. When feasible ^ the 
student should have final respon- 




sibility for scheduling a meeting 
or interview, , As preparation for 
this meeting, the students should 
anticipate what they, would like 
to discuss with the sponsor* They 
may, for example, feel more comfort- 
able about the IriitiaL meeting if 
they role-play an interview with 
the coordinator* It is important 
for the-^eoordinator to emphasise . 
that successful experiences m^y 
dspend on good relationships with 
site sponsors , 

Student Meeting with' Site Sponsor 

Although clarified through earlier 
discussion with the school coor- 
dinator j the sponsor must take the 
responsibility of reviewing the . 
student's activity plan* . If both 
student, and sponsor decide they 
can work together, they should 
review and sign a statement of 
agreement confirming the mutually 
accepted expectations . 

Statement -of Agreement 

iVhen the initial activity plan is 
ready for implementation, school ; 
administrators should help develop 
a general '^statement of agreement. 
Review and modifications, where 
necessary, will occur through con'^ 
sultation with all concerned 
parties . ^ / ^ 

The statement should present a 
clear picture of the responsibili- 
ties of those directly 'and indirect- 
ly involved in the program, for 
examples : _ ; 

Principal' or Assistant Principal ■ 

1,. to authorize students* 
release' from class during spe-' 
' cified number of school days 

2, to authorize a certain 
amo\irit of credit to be awarded. 




to students for satisfactory 
completion of the out-of-school 
activities 

3* to authorizi the type of 
' credit Cacaderaic or elective, 
fields etc.) to, be granted, for 
satisfactory Gompletion of the 
out-of=school experience 

4, to establish an attendance 
requirement for the student's 
participation in the put-of- 
school experience 

Student 

1. to develop an understanding 
of the goals of the experience 
with the help of the achool 
coordinator and the site sponsor 

, 2; to completa the activities 
assigned 

3* T:o conform to any rules 
policies established by the 
sponsor . 

4* to attend the site as 
scheduled 



or 

site, 



Lscusis 



5, to discuSjS any proble 
with the site! sponsor and the 
school coordiiiator 

Site Sponsor / 

1. to spend a pre-determined 
amount of time supervising the 
Student 

2, to support/ review, and 
evaluate the^ student's activi:^ 

ties : 

3. to meet with the student 
iregularly (and program cootdin- 

, atOT whenever necessary) to. deal 
-with any problems 

4, to monitor the student's 
attendance 



5. to make sure that a ''stand- 
in" site sponsor is available 
to guide the ^student's activi- , 
ties if the regular site sponsor 
is absent 



gram Coordinator 



1 A to review the criteria for 
' ass\gning credit for the out\of- 
school experience with the stu- 
dent'Aand with the appropriate 
schooi\administrators or teach- 
ers 

2. to meet with the student,^ 
site sponsor, and parents con- 
V cerning any problems developing 
during thr course of the activity 

3i to ^ review and evaluate the 
rtudenf's -activities and pro- ^ 
jects; to advise the student if 
needed . ' , 

4, to check with^ the site spon- 
sor regarding attendance 

Parent , 

1. to give written .permission 
for the. student 's participatfon 

2, to talk with the school co- 
ordinator in regard to ariy 
proble 



The. statement of agreement may 
be simple or highly complicated 
depeftding on the situation and 
established school policies'.- For 
example^ check- list's outlining 
requirements for the participating 
students might be developed as an 
additional monitoring tool after 
the student has been matched with 
a particular site, sponsor ^ All 
those concerned should be asked to 
review and .sign the final version 
so .that the document can berre- ' 
viewed as needed* 
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Monitoring the ' 
Out-of-School Experiences 

TTie most extensive monitoringi is 
required for students who will 
participate in long-term activi- 
ties.. Those coordinating any out- 
bf- school experience, however, ' 
should expect to meet with stu- 
dents or site sponsors to discuss 
the student's activities, to pro- 
vide support to the student if 
necessary, and to discuss any 
problems or complications. The 
coordinatot should deterflnine that 
careful attendance records are 
kept by the site sp.onsor and that 
the assigned activities are com- 
pleted on schedule. The coordin- 
ator may find it helpful to bring 
a group of site sponsors together 
(with or without the participating 
students) to talk' oyer issues' or ' 
problems concerning the programs* 

Student Seminars 

In class or in a aeries of meet- 
ings , students can describe or 
compare their experiences, pre- 
sent activity reports or prpjects, 
and suggest, needed changes in the 
program* They could also discuss 
topics relevant to career decis- 
ions, training and education, 
occupational outlook, and job 
hunting. 

Evaluatinp Student Projects 

The activities- lo\ Models ly^Vni 
suggest that the student complete 
short projects or journal entries 
as well as a final summary project. 
The teacher or coordinator should 
encourage students to, p^eient 
their projects in innovative ways. 
Examples include: 

preparing and designing a de- 
scriptive pamphlet orrbrochure - 



leading a discussion, 

preparing a photographic, filnif 
or videotape exhibit 

writing and illustrating a' 
comic book ^ 

staging a skit or puppet show 
designing a game* / . 

In some cases the student might, 
want to use the final project as 
part of ^a formal college. applica--^ 
tion* School aininistrators should 
handle the details of such a re- 
quest with the college to which 
the student applies. 

Students wishing to gain the 
most school credit for completing 
their projects should demonstrate 
that they have met the activity 
requirements and attained the ob- 
jectives that they helped design 
for the statement of agreement* 
The project coordinator, or a com- 
mittee including the coordinator 
and teachers , should review the 
:student's work. If approved, the 
coordinator should discuss the 
evaluation with the student and 
certify completion. If a student . 
fails to complete an agreed-upon 
assignment, the student and coor- 
dinator can discuss the problems 
together. 

Evaluating the Out- of School 
Experience 

The student and the site sponsor 
are also responsible for evaluat- 
ing the total success of the ex- ^ 
perience for them .and for the 
benefit of other interested stu- 
' dents , ^ the - program . coordinator , 
and school administrators* An 
effective way to conduct such an 
evaluation is to schedule a "de- . 
briefing" session for the student, 
the coordinator, and the site 
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iponsDr. The resoui^ce file should well as copies o£ the. student 's and 
ificlude a suranary of the topics site sponsor^s evaluation forms, 

discussed during this session, as v , 

Suggested Student Evaluation Form 
Name . , ' ' Grade Homerpom 



Type oi o : . ^of-school program^ 



Course wi ,n whic'^ prograjii 

was conTit^cted: Teacher 



Dates program took place Date of evaluation^ 



1, Did m select this particular program. or were you assigned to it? 
Se?^ n t^-d Assigned 

2, If you^ -- ^rxxod this experience, why did ydu select it? 



3. Did you satisfy your expectations? 



4. What aspects of the activity did you like best?^ 



5, What problems, if any> did you have with the activity ?_ 



6.. Did, this activity give you any new ideas as to what, .you might do 
after you finish your, education? (Please make specific comments 0 



Do you have ariy suggestions for someone who might participate in 
.such an activity in the future? . (Please make specific commentsO 
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Name 



Business Address 



Name d£ Participatiag Student 



Type of Experience 




1. Was the experience a success from your point of view? Why or 
. why not ? . 



2\ 


Was the experience 
Why ior why not? 


a success from the student's point of view? 








3. 


What changes would 
sponsor again? 


you suggest if you ware to serve as a site 










Are you willing to 
cdjitaerit] . - 


serve as a site sponsor again? (please 




■ ^ 





5, Can you suggest other persons involved in Arts and Humanities 
occupations who might act as site sponsors? ^ 

Name 
Field 

. Business 
Address 



C2)_ 



Business Phone 



Final Administration Tasks 



-The completed evaluation forms 
can be placed in the central re- 
source file^ unless sensitive or 
derogatory comments were made] at 
any rate, infonnatlon! should be 

* transferred to the fire, entry, . 



card. The evaluation forms can 
also be placed in the student's 
individual career plan 'folder for 
future reference* The last task, 
and usually a rewarding one ^ is 
writing a thank-you letter to the 
site sponsor. , . • 



^ Publicizing the Program 

Clearly the counselor^ teacher^ 
or administrator involved with 
coordinating out- of- school pro- 
grams has plenty to do. Yet one 
more task -contributes to success 
•^of out-of-school "programs . Pub- 
licising plans, at first and later- 
the. actual programs will encourage 
enthusiastic participation by stu- 
dents and community resources, 
School and community newspapers , 
local radio statibns and perhaps 
tv Stat ions i brochures or one- 
page flyers i.PTA meetings, civic 
organization newsletters are all 
good sources for informing stu^ 
dents, parents., teachers, and 
community workers about initial 
program goals/ Later publicity 
releases can give credit to the' 
individuals and businesses (with 
their .approval) who are cooper- 
ating with the school J and^ean 
describe activities in the out- 
of7School programs. 

In the beginning, publicity 
can help overcome any skepticism 
on th^ part of the parents or 
community resource people. After 
a program is established^ ^publi- - 
city helps keep the support o£ 
site sponsors and brings in. new 
community resources. Publicity 
also enhances the image of the 
school system, / 
' ■ ^ . ' / 

Descriptions of Seven Programs ' 
Linking Schools with Workers in 
the Community . ^\ 

•Executive High School Ihtern- 
ships of America 
680 Fifth Avenue, 9th Floor 
, ^New York, New York 10019 ^ 

/ Executive High School Intern- 
ships of. America is a national 
assistance office which aids 



interested school districts in . 
initiating local internship pro- 
jects. Participating juniors and 
seniors in high school serve as 
special assistants to leaders in 
government j civiQ* educational , 
and cultural', organizations * The 
interns spend four days per week 
for one semester with their spon- 
sors. They attend conferences 
and meetings and participate in 
the daily events at the. office,, 
keeping daily logs. One day each 
week, students return to the class 
room to analyze the. week's experi- 
ences, conduct seminars on various 
topics, discuss readings, and par- 
ticipate,, in other jjrojects to eh- 
hanc©^^^ total learning experi- . 
ence. To conclude the program, 
they present a final report. The 
interns receive a full semester ^ 
of academic credit upon satisfac- 
tory completion of the program,. 

■ Cultural Education Collaborative 

229 Berkeley Street 
, Boston, Massachus^etts 02116 

The stated purpose of the Col lab 
orative is '*to link cultural edu- 
cation resoutces to public sehopjs 
The staff is active in diverse 
projects to achieve this goal; for 
example, it published Culture 
Cracks the Blackboard' Education- 
al Resources of Boston's Cultural 
Community [19733 which describes 
special courses^^ projects, and 
activities provided by cultural 
institutions for students. An- 
other service. invalves technical 
assistance to schools and^^conmiun- 
ity organizations in ordisr to 
share information, integrate plan- 
ning, and develop cnrriculum and 
special programs . Tiie staff ac- 
tively lobbies for legislation 
which would. provide funds for 
schools to obtain cultural ser- 
vices, , = ' 
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* The Dynamy Program 
57 Cedar Street 

Worcester, Massachusetts 01609 

The Dynamy internship program 
provides first-hand ejcperience 
in the working world to young 
people aged 16-20, ^ It draws stu^ 
dents from high schools through- 
out the country; most students 
participate as a transition year 
from high school to icollege* Par- 
ticipants are placed in living 
and learning situations to "tost 
out career and vocational options ^ 
develop their effectiveness in 
decision making* increase their 
abiiity to work with peopiey and 
gain the confidence and competence 
to pursue the possibilities jthey 
discover for themselves*-' 

A three-week wilderness expedi- 
tion stressing physical activity, 
cooperation* and skill building 
initiates the nine-month program* 
Students then select and partici- 
pate in four to seven internships 
during the year to gain working 
experience in: business / industry, 
politics* social services, govern- 
ment, ^'arts and crafts. They par-^ 
ticipate in special projects and 
meet with staff advisors who 
evaluate their progress . 

Partrcipants pay tuition and 
housing fees as well as food, 
transportation J and other living 
expenses. Financial aid is avail- 
able. 

• City-as-School 

59 Schermerhorn Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

"City-as-Schoor* is an alterna- 
tive public high school accredited 
by the New York City -Board of Edu- 
cation* Its curriculum derives 
from the belief that students 
leam best through community 



activities. Students engage in 
learning experiences through active 
involvement with their choice of 
available resource sites; these 
include museums, elementary schools 
theaters, social service agencies* 
recreation departments, and many 
other organizations and agencies 
throughout the city. School tutor- 
ial groups and independent study 
reinforce on-site learning * The 
program is open to juniors and sen^ 
iors who have fulfilled science 
and math requirements for gradua- 
tion. Enrollment is voluntary, 
with prospective students inter- 
vie w e d by - St y nt s wh o Jiay e be en 
trained in interviewing , techniques * 

The students select their own 
program, with assistance from par- 
ents and a teacher advisor. They 
enroll in several resources '^cour- 
ses" concurrently and receive half 
credit for every three hours p«r 
week spent at the respurce site. 
Credits are classified within var- 
ious subject categories* For ex- 
ample, a student working with a 
member of Congress received credr 
its in both English and American 
studies , , 

* 4th "R'"'^ Gallery and Media Center 
405-407 North Ninth 
Saint Louis, Missouri ■ 

'The 4th *'R" Gallery C'W for 
enRichment) was begun by the St* 
Louis Department of Education to 
display children *s art* Junior 
and senior high school students 
display and sell their work on a 
commission basis, half to the art- 
ist and half to the gallery; par- 
ticipating student artists also 
learn gallery management* As an 
additional objective* the gallery 
provides other students with field 
trips which add to their undcr^ 
s'tanding and appreciation of 
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various types of art. City ar- 
chitecture, urban environment , 
puppetry, poetry, photography, 
and design are subjects devel- 
oped to evoke student interest* 

* Experience- Based Career 
Education 
National Institute for Education 
Career Education Program 
Room 600 

Washington, D.C. 20208 

Experience- Based Career Educa^ 
tion (EBCE) consists of four kinds 
of secondary school programs ini- 
tially sponsored by the National 
Ins t i tirte" o^f E due a t i b ri . A It ho ugli ^ 
each project is different, all 
four aim to integrate academic 
studies, personal development, 
and occupatTbnal skills by link- 
ing the classroom with the com- 
munity. . 

The programs use community 
settings as learning centers for 
students to explore various ca- 
reer opportunities. Each student 
has an individualized curriculum 
and earns academic credit in var- 
ious subject areas* 



Each EBCE program has three major 
components : 

1. Basic skills - competency in 
reading, writing, and mathematics 

2. Career skills - in-depth 
investigation of careers 

3. Life skills - practical ex- 
perience in civic activities, 
personal finances , politics , 
insurance, health and leisure 
time activities . 

' American Federation of 
Musicians 
641 Lexington Avenue 
New Tor k^ New Yorr T:0D2 2 

The American Federation of Musi-- 
cians, an AFL-CIO affiliate, takes 
jurisdiction over musicians in 
symphony, opera, and ballet orches^ 
tras , as well as jazz and rock 
musicians. The AFM sponsors a 
special membership program entitled 
"Young Sounds" for musicians be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 21. Musi- 
cians under 14 can become associate 
members. Through this program, 
young musicians learn how to deal, 
with booking agents and personal 
managers, what goes into cutting 
a record, and what the general 
rights and privileges of a union 
member include. 



\. 
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APPENDIX A 

SUGGESTED SITES FOR 
OUT-OF=SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



I . Arts 



A. General 

^ Adult education programs 
Association s an d guiLds 

(local and national) . 
Arts councils J state* 
Camps and schools, 

specialized 
Community centers 
Education departments 

(Federals state, and local) 
Libraries 
Museums 

Newspapers , magazines , 

journals 
Nursing homes 
Schools 
Unions** 

Youth organizations (Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
YMCA, YWCA, etc.) 

B . Dance, Mustc \ 

Booking agents 

Community choruses ^ operas, 
orchestras , theaters , and 
other musical groups 

Conservatory extension 
programs 

Dance clubs 

Instrument building or 
repair shops 



Movie industry 
Music stores 
Music festivals and 
workshops 

Public relations firms 
Radlo=^startons^ — — - 
Recording studios 
Street singing groups 
Teachers, private instru- 
mental and vocal 
Television stations 
Theater workshops 

C. Theater and Media 

Beauty salons 
Booking agents . : 
Carnivals 
'Children's theaters 
Circuses 

Community theaters 
Film industry 
Film makers (free-^ lance) 
Movie theater's 
Photographers 
Professional entertainers 
Professional theaters 
Public relations firms 
Puppet theaters or workshops 
Radio stations 
Repertory/summer stock 
v theaters 
Television stations. 



See Appendix C for State Arts Councils 
** See Appendix B for Selected Unions 
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D. Visual Arts and Crafts 

Advertising companies 
Architectural firms 
- Arts and crafts fairs 
Arts and crafts galleries 
Arts and crafts guilds or ■ 

societies 
Arts and crafts schools 

and camps 
Arts and crafts supply 

stores 
Artists, craftspeople, 

des i gners , photographers 
Department stores 
Design consulting companies 
Flower shops 
in storical sites 
iManufacturing companies 
PhototechnQlogy factories 

or studios 
Photo studios 
Printing shops. 
Publishing companies 
Sign shops 

Urban planning firms 

I:, Wrijt_ing 

Adult education courses 
Advertising agencies 
Advertising departments of 

business. and industry 
Bookstores 
Extension. courses 
Game publishers 
Greeting card firms 
Literary agents = 
MagaEines and periodicals 
Newspapers, book publishers 
Public relations departments 

of hospitals, industries^ 

universities 
Radio, television, and film 

scriptwriting departments 
Research f i rms 
Technical writing/editing 

departments of business 

and industry 
Writers of all kinds 



1 I . Humanities 

A. General 

Adult education programs 
Extension programs 
Government agencies (Federal, 

state, local) 
Professional associations 

Con s u 1 1 1 n g f i rm s 
Research firtns 
Schools 

B . Education ^ 

Adult education programs 
Business and industry 

Camps — - - = - _ . 

Community centers . 
Day care centers 
Educational research firms 
Nursery schools and 

l^indergartens 
Nursing homes 
Textbook publishers 
Tutoring programs 
Schools (public, private) 
Youth groups 

C . History 
Archives 

Uen oalogical societies 
Historical societies 
Libraries 
Museums 

Research companies 
Textbook publishers 
Theater groups 

D. Languages 

Adult education courses 
Airlines 

Bilingual community members 
• .Consular offices 

Exchange student programs 
Extension courses 
Government agencies (Federal,^ 
state, local) 
Import-export companies 
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International law offices^ 
Legal aid offices 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Shipping firms 
Social service agencies 
Special schools or councils 
Translating and interpreting 

firms 
Travel agencies 

E . Law ' 

Businesses 
Law offices 
Legal aid offices 
Local government 
Prisons 
" Unions 

F * Museum Work 

' Historical societies 
Museums 

G. Philosophy 

Adult education courses 
Computer firms 
Extension courses 
Newspapers and periodicals 

H* Religion 

Churches^ temples 
Convents 
Drug clinics 
Hospitals 

Mental health centers 
Missions 

Newspapers and periodicals 
Prisons 

Religious organizations 
Service organizations. 
Youth groups 



I . Social Science 

Advertising agencies 
Archeological excavations 
Banks 

Community centers ..^ 
Design companies 
Environmental agencies 
Hospitals 

Investment companies 
Map companies 
Marketing research fLrms 
Mental health centers 
Museums 

Newspapers and periodicals 
Publishing firms 
Prisons 

- RecreaHon depS^ 
Rehabilitation centers 
Research foundations and 

organizations 
Stock exchange 
Television stations 
Travel agencies 
Unions 

Urban planning firms 
Weather bureaus 

J . Special Libraries 

Advertising agencies 

Associations and societies 

Business and industry 

Historical societies 

Libraries 

Law offices 

Museums 

Publishing companies 
Research firms 

\ ^ 
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A'PPENDIX 
SELECTED UNIONS 



Progirani coordinators or students 
interested in Arts and Humanities 
careers may wish to contact the 
"Fol 1 ow ing^union^^^ 
and assistance. General informa- 
tion about a particular union is 
available from the central office. 
Local representatives, when avail- 
able', can answer* specific questions. 
This list does not include assoc- , 
iations or guilds which may serve 
as lobby and support groups, or 
as public relations groups for 
their membefrs. ^ 

D ance Unions" 

= — _ - u 

' American Guild of Music Artists, 
Inc. (AGMA) 
1841 Broadway 
New York, New, York 10023 

» 

Jurisdiction: solo operatic , 
singers; solo concert artists 
(ihstrumentalists and singers^* 
dancers. in opera ballet/ classical ^ 
ballet, and modern dance; choral 
singers in operatic and concert^ 
fields. 



•American Federation of 

Television and Radio Artists 
CAFTRA) 

ISHU^Averiue or the Amerrcas - 
New York, New York 10019 

Jurisdictions dancers perform- 
ing on live television^ singers 
on radio or live television or who 
make phonograph recordings, in- 
strumentalists who record for pho- 
nograph records, employees in tv 
and radio. 

Design Union 

Retail Clerks International 
' Association (RCIA) 
Suffridie Building 
1775j K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Jurisdiction: floral designers 
and retail clerks. 

Education Union 

American Federation of Teachers 
1012 14th Street, N;W. 
Washington, D,C, 20005 

Jurisdictions teachers (all 
levels). 
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Music_ U nions 



* American Federation of 

Musicians (AFM) 
641 Lexington Avenue 
' ftew York, New York 10022 

Jurisdiction: musicians in 
symphony, opera, and ballet 
orchestras as well as jazz and 
rock musicians. 

* American Guild of Authors 

and Composers (AGAC) 
50 West 57th Street - 
New York, New York 10019 

Jurisdiction: -song-writers . - 

■ American Guild of Variety 

Artists CAGVA) 
1S40 Broadway 
New York, New York 10036 

Jurisdiction: singers in the 
variety and night club fields. 

* American Society of Composers, 

Authors, and Publishers C^SCAPO 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, New York 10023 

Jurisdiction: composers ^ au- 
thors, and publishers - 

■ Ameri can Symphony Orchestras 

League, Inc. C^SOL) 
P.O. Box 66 

Vienna, Virginia 22180 

Jurisdiction* musicians who . 
are members of one of the 29 
major symphony orchestras in the 
United States. 

* Music Publishers^ Association 

of the United States ^ 
609 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

Jurisdiction: publishers of 
serious, standard, and education- 
al music. 



Tlieater Unions 

* Actors! Equity Association 

CEquity) 
1500 Broadway 
New York, New York 10023 

Jurisdiction: actors, stage man 
agers, and directors in Broadway, 
off-Broadway, touring companies, 
stock theater, repertory theater, 
industrial shows, dinner theater, 
and children's theater, 

* Associated Actors and Artistes 

of America (AAAA) c 
165 West 46t h ^tr eet. Room 1408_ 
"New York , '^NiTTorF^ lW33^^^^^^^^^ " 

Jurisdiction: an international 
organization with which six nation 
al arts unions are affiliated, 

* International Alliance of 

Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operator 
of the United States and Canada 
(lATSE) 
Suite 1900 

1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10019 

Jurisdiction: employees in 
crafts occupations identified with 
theatrical , television^ moving 
picture, entertainment, amusement, 
and industrial show industries. 
Includes 'stage carpenters, elec- 
tricians, property people, camera 
people, studio mechanics, sound 
technicians , madeun^^rtis^s^j.^^^^^ 
turners , grips , fi Im editors , scen^ 
ic artists, motion picture car- 
toonists, set designers, and sound 
effects people as well as many 
others . 
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• Screen Actors Guild, Inc. (SAG) 
7750 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 90046 

Jurisdiction: employees in 
'motion pictures. Including tele-- 
vision films. 



• Screen Extras Guild, Inc* (SEG) 
3629 Cahuenga Boulevard, West 
Hollywood, California 90068 

Jurisdiction: employees in 
motion pictures 5 including tele- 
vision films. 



- ^ 
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APPRNDIX C 
STAtE ARTS COUNCILS 



Alabama State Council on the 
Arts and Humanities 
322 Alabama Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

._X20S^^:269^ 1804 . . . ..... .. 

Alaska State Council on the Arts 
360 K Street, Suite 240 
Anchorages Alaska 99501 
(907) 279-3824 or 272-5342 

American Samoa Arts Council 
P.O. Box 1540 

Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 , 

Arizona Commission on the Arts 

and Humanities 
6330 North Seventh Street 
PhoeniXj Arizona 85014 
(602) 271-5884 

The Office of Arkansas State 

Arts and Humanities 
404 Train Station Square 
Victory- at ^Markham 
Littlo Rockj Arkansas 72201 
(501) 371-2539 or 2530 

California Arts Commission 
808 0 Street 

Sacramento, Califor;: 95814 
(916) 445-1530 

The Colorado Council on the 
Arts and Humanities 
1550 Lincoln Street, Room 205 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
(303) 892-2617 or 2618 



Connecticut Commission on the Arts 
340 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 
(203) 566-4770 



Delaware State Arts Council 
Wilmington Tower- Room 803^ 
1105 Market Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
(302) 571-3540 ' 

D.C. Commission on the Arts 

and Humanities 
543 Munsey Building ; 
1329 E Street, N,W, 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) 347-5905 or 5906 

Fine Arts Council of Florida 
c/o Division of Cultural Affairs 
Department of State 
The Capitol Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 - 
(904) 488-2416 



Georgia Council for the Arts 
706 . Peachtree Center, South Bldg. 
225 Peachtree Street, N.E. = 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 656-3990 

Insular Arts Council of Guam 
P,0, Box EK 
University of Guam 
Agana,Guam 96910 I 
.729-2466 ^ 
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Hawaii State Foundation on 

Culture and the Arts 
250 South King Street, Room 310 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
(808) S48-4145 

Idaho State Coirariission on 
Arts and Humanities 
c/o State House 
Boise, Idaho 83720 - 
(208) 384-2119 

Illinois Arts Council 

111 North Wabash. Avenue J Room 1610 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 

.(312) 793-:3520'. . 

Indiana Arts Commission 
Union Title Building 
155 East Market, Suite 614 
Indianapolis^ Indiana 46204 
(317) 653-5649 

Iowa State Arts Council 
State Captiol Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
(515) 281-5297 or 262-2803 

Kansas Cultural Arts Commission 
117 West 10th Street, Suite 100 
Topeka, Kansas 66612 
(913) 296-3335 ^ ■ 

Kentucky Arts Commission 
100 West Main Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-3757 

Louisiana Council for Music and 
Performing Arts, Inc, 
International Building, Suite 804 
611 Gravier Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 
(504) 525-724r 

Maine State Commission on the 
Arts and the Humanities 
State House 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
(207) 289^2724 



Maryland Arts Council \ 
15 West Mulberry 
Baltimore, Maryland 21210 
(301) 685-7470 

Massachusetts Council on the 
Arts and Humanities 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 727-3668 

Michigan Council for the Arts 
Executive Plaza 
1200 Sixth Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 
(713) 256-3735 

Minnesota State Arts Council 
100 East 22nd Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 
(612) 296-2059 or 339-7691 

Mississippi Arts Conunission 
State Executive Building 
P.O. Box 1341 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
(601) 354-7336 



Missouri State Council on the Arts 
111 South Bemiston, Suite 410 
St. Louis, Missouri 6310S 
(314) 721-1672 

Montana Arts Council 
235 East Pine 
Missoula, Montana 59801 
(406) 543-8286 or 8287 

Nebraska Arts Councfr 
Oak Park 

7367 Pacific Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68114 
(402) 391-1835 

Nevada State Council on the Arts 
560 Mill Street 
Reno, Nevada 89502 
(702) 784-6231 or 6232 
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New Hampshire Commission on 

the Arts 
Phenix Hall 
40 North Main Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 271-2789 

New Jersey State Council on 

the Arts 
27 West State Street 
Trenton, J^ew Jersey 08625 
[609) 292-6130 

The New Mexico Arts Commission 
Lew Wallace Building 
State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 827-2061 

New York State Council on the Arts 
250 West 57th Strecw 
New York, New York 10019 
(212) 586-2040 

North Carolina Arts Council 
N.C. Department o£ Cultural 

Resources 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 
(919) 829-7897 

North Dakota Council on the 
Arts and Humanities 
Department of English 
North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102 
(701) 237-7143 

Ohio Arts Council 

50 West Broadv Street , Suite 2840 

Columbus, Ohio\43215 

(614) .466-2613 \ 

Oklahoma Arts and Humanities 
Council 

4400 North Lincoln Boulevard 
Suite 258 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
(405) 424-1606 



Oregon Arts Commission 
328 Oregon Building 
494 State Street 
Salem, Oregon 97301 
(503) 378-3625 

Cdmjnonwealth of .Pennsylvania 

Council on the Arts 
503 North Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17101 

(717) 787^6883 

Institute of Puerto Rican Culture 
Apartado Postal 4184 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 00905 
(809) 723-2115 

Rhode Island State Council on 

the Arts 
4365 Post Road 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island 02818 
(401) 884-6410 

South Carolina Arts Commission 
829 Richland Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29205^ 
(803) 758-3442 

South Dakota State Fine Arts 
Council " 

108 West 11th Street 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 57102 

(605) 339-6646 

Tennessee Arjts Commission 
222 Capitol Hill Building 
Nashville, Tennessee '37219 
(615) 741-1701 

Texas Commission on the Arts 

and Humanities 
P.O. Box 13406, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 

(512) 475-6593 

Utah State Division of Fine Arts 
609 East South Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84102 
(801) 328-5895 
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Vermont Council on the Arts, Inc» 
136 State Street 
Montpelierj Veiinont 05602 
(802) 828-3291 

Virginia Conunission on the Arts 
and Humanities 
121S State Office Building 
Richmondi Virginia 23219 
(804) 770-4492 or 3591 

Virgin Islands Council on the Arts 
Caravelle Arcade 
Christiansted, St. Croix 
Virgin Islands 00820 
(^9) 773-3075 

Washington State Arts Conmiission 
1151 Black Lake Boulevard 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
(206) 753-3860 



West; Virginia Arts and Humanities 
Council 

State Office Building 6, Room B-531 
1900 Washington Street East 
Charlestowni West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-3711 or 352-8313 

Wisconsin Arts Board 
One^ West Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
(608) 266-0190 

Wyoming Council dn the Arts 
200 West 25th Street 
Cheyenne J Wyoming 02002 
(307) 777-7742^ 
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